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A Manual of The Orthodox Church's Divine Serv: 
ices by Archpriest D. Sokoloff (rare, out ‘of 
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OFFICIAL SECTION 


IN THE EXARCHATE 


Appointments and Ordinations 


e According to an ukaz of the Acting Exarch, the Most Reverend 
Dositheus, Bishop of New York, Subdeacon Paul Andrew Karnauch is 


assigned to the staff of clergy as deacon of St. Andrew's Catholicon 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

e During Pontifical Divine Liturgy on 7 May 1961 at St. Nicholas 
Cathedral, New York City, the Most Reverend Dositheus, Bishop of New 
York, ordained to the Sacred Deaconate Subdeacon Paul Andrew Kar- 
nauch. 


e According to an ukaz of the Most Reverend Dositheus, Bishop 
of New York, the second priest of St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York 
City, Father Basil Tarenko, is granted leave of absence as of | June 1961 
without salary in order that he may complete his graduate work. 


* 
B SOKSAPXATE 
HasHayenua HX PyKonosoOKeHHA: 

e Yxka30m 3amectuTeaa SK3apxa, IIpeocpauenHetwero Jl oc u- 
dex, Enuckona Hse Mopxckoro, unogznakon [laser Angzpeesuny 
KAPHAYX onpezeaeH UWITaTHbIM 2HakKOHOM K CBaATO-AHZpeeBCKOMYy 
Co6opHomy xpamy B ropogze PuaAanzenbcun, witata MlencHabBaHHn. 

e 7-ro max 1961 rogza 3a BoxectBenHod Jintypruei B Cs.-HuKko- 
aaeBckKoM KadbeapaabHom Co6ope r. Hbw Mopxa, [Ipeocsauennpiit 





The enclosed article, “The Orthodox Church in Soviet Russia” by Pau! B. 
Anderson, was reproduced from “Foreign Affairs,” Jan. 1961, with the kind per- 
misssion of Mr. Hamilton F. Armstrong, editor and the publisher, Council on Foreign 
Relations, Inc. 
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Jlocudeu, Enuckon Hp Mopkcxni pykonor0xH1 HnOAMaKOHa 
Tlasna Angpeesuya KapHayxa B CaH AHAKOHA. 


e Yxka30m IIpeocpauenHehwero JLocudes, Ennckona Hbw 
Mopkckoro, BTOpoH cBALeHHHK CB. HukomaescKkoro co6opa B r. Hbto 
Mopke 0. Bacuanit Tapeuko, coraacHoO MpOweHHA, yBOeH Cc 1-ro HIOHA 
B oTNYycK 6e3 cOepxKaHHA Ha BPeMA DO OKOHYAHHA HM paOoOTH! 1A 
nomayyeHua YueOuoH cTenenu. 








apse ona ee “ 


WALL MURAL. IN ST. NICHOLAS.CATHEDRAL, N.Y.C. 
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CHURCH LIFE 


ORTHODOX CHURCH SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


On April 18 and 19 The Orthodox 
Christian Education Commission met 
at The Interchurch Center in New 
York City for a Study Conference 
on Curriculum for Orthodox Church 
Schools. Various jurisdistions sent 
their representatives. 

The Commission was founded in 
1954 to act as coordinator of various 
Orthodox Church Education groups, 
to assemble and review publica- 
tions containing materials relative 
to Orthodoxy, to promote the ad- 
vancement of education of Ortho- 
dox Christian catechist teaching 
methods, and to promote the pub- 
lication of Church School mate- 
rials. To carry out these aims the 
Commission meets in annual con- 
ferences to discuss, organize, pro- 
mote, and foster the study of spe- 
cific problems in Orthodox Chris- 
tian education in all its aspects. 
The conferences have been held in 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New York 
City, and at the Tolstoi Foundation 
in Valley Cottage, New York. 

For the last five years the Com- 
mission has published the semi-an- 
nual BULLETIN which reaches 1700 
readers, vitally interested in conso- 
lidating this important facet of 
Church life. THE BULLETIN car- 
ries helpful articles for the cate- 
chist. The nucleus working to car- 
ry out the work of the Commis- 
sion is making its impact more and 
more in the parishes of America. 
As a result The Standing Conference 
of Orthodox Bishops decided to re- 
cognize it as the official body to 
deal with problems of Orthodox 
Christian education. 

The Commission is not intended 
to supersede the existing groups 
within each jurisdiction, but rather 
to supplement their work, and to 
help them carry out their: aims. 
Towards this end the Commission 
has published THE TEACHER 
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TRAINING MANUAL, based on its 
findings. It has proved so valuable 
that it is now in its second print- 
ing. 

The Curriculum Study Conference 
has taken a great step forward in 
coordinating the curricula of the 
participating jurisdictions. Materials 
available were on display during 
the Conference and it was, indeed, 
heartening to see that there was 
such a wealth. Analysis of this 
material has shown that, although 
produced independently by the va- 
rious jurisdictions, it has the re- 
quired unity of approach, content, 
and presentation. The Conference 
concentrated its effort in coordi- 
nating the existing material and 
plans to fill the void that exists in 
the high school age. 

On Tuesday, the morning session 
chaired by Father Paul Schneirla 
was given entirely to discussing the 
objectives and criteria of a Church 
School curriculum. Reports were 
heard from representatives as to 
what was being done in each juris- 
diction. 

The Conference concluded that 
religious education must reflect the 
wholeness, liturgical and doctrinal, 
of the vast treasury of the Church. 
There must be an organic unity 
in the curricula, and the Church 
School must be an integral part 
of the Church. More emphasis 
must be put on adult Orthodox 
Christian education, since adults 
are parents of the children attend- 
ing the Church School, and they 
must have the background to pre- 
pare the child for it. It was felt 
that the priest should place more 
emphasis on his responsibility as 
the head of the Church School, 
and through it to the children. He 
should seek out those with more 
religious inclination, and to help 
them to develop their fuller service 








to the Church. Finally the Con- 
ference recommended that more 
guidance should be given to cate- 
chists. 

In the afternoon session Father 
Stephen Sedor spoke on how much 
doctrine should be taught, and at 
what age. Doctrine should be 
taught in accordance with the ex- 
perience of the child, and using the 
method best suited to the particular 
age level. Doctrine and liturgical 
content of curriculum are import- 
ant, but should not be “content- 
centered, but rather child-centered.” 

Father Alexander Schmemann of 
St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological 
Seminary felt that the entire Church 
education program is lacking ef- 
fectiveness without the participation 
of the children in the whole litur- 
gical life with their parents. The 
whole cycle of the Church year 
should permeate the curriculum; 
the memorization of TROPARIA, 
and other hymns is one way of 
making this meaningful, he said. 
The full understanding of the litur- 
gical life would be largely encom- 
passed in the scope of religious edu- 
cation. The whole liturgical life 
should be offered to the child ac- 
cording to his experience and age. 

Father Paul Schneirla, Professor 
of Old Testament at St. Viadimir’s, 
pointed out that the Bible is a 
book of faith, not of science, and 
our catechists should know it, teach 
from the depth of this experience. 
In teaching the Bible to the child, 
it must be used as the Church 
used it. Knowledge of the content 
is important, with memorization of 
important texts, and uses of illu- 
Strations, from it, with the aim 
in mind of using it for what it is. 

The Wednesday sessions, chaired 
by Father Stephen Sedor, were de- 
voted to planning curriculum out- 
lines. The representatives were di- 
vided into three groups to bring 
forth a unified curriculum, based 
on those already available and now 
in use in the various Orthodox juris- 





dictions. Each outline for the va- 
rious age levels was accompanied 
by a bibliography of catechetical 
material. Most of the day was 
spent in the formulations of these 
outlines, which were later presented, 
discussed and approved by the en- 
tire body. Curriculum outlines will 
be distributed to various Orthodox 
parishes. This is the first serious 
attempt to present a unified curri- 
culum in all the Orthodox Church- 
es of America. The findings of the 
Commission have long awaited. They 
will form the basis for still closer 
cooperation in this field and in 
others. 

Present at the two-day Confer- 
ence were: From the Romanian 
(Metropolitanate) jurisdiction, Fath- 
er F. Galdau, Hategan, and Mrs. 
Hategan; from the Bulgarian juris- 
diition, Miss K. Mihaylovska; from 
the Syrian jurisdiction, Fathers Paul 
Srhneirla, and Moses; from the 


Greek jurisdiction, Fathers George 


Mamangakis, Constantine Volaitis, 
Mr. X. Diamond, and Miss Helen 
Polychronis; from the Ukrainian 
(Autocephalous) jurisdiction, Fath- 
er Michael Zaparyniuk; from the- 
Russian (Metropolitanate) jurisdic- 
tion, Fathers Alexander Schmemann, 
Vladimir Borichevsky, George Tim- 
ko, and Mrs. Sophie Koulomzin, 
from the Carpatho-Russian, Father 
Stephen Sedor and Father Robert 
M. Radasky; from the _ Serbian 
jurisdiction, Archimandrite Dositei 
Obradovich; and from the Albanian 
jurisdiction, Father A. Tsonis. 

Executive Secretary of The Or- 
thodox Christian Education Com- 
mission is Mrs. Sophie Koulomzin, 
of Nyack, New York. 

Of the nine Orthodox commu- 
nions participating, six have full 
membership in the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and its Division of 
Christian Education. The Commis- 
sion sessions were held in the Divi- 
sion’s conference room at The In- 
terchurch Center, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. 
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WHEAT AMONG THE TARES 


Impressions of the Russian Church today 


(in publishing this account of religion in the Soviet Union 
by an Anglican clergyman which, we believe, our readers 
will find quite interesting, we do not thereby intend to in- 
dicate that we agree with everything that is said or vouch 
for the accuracy of all the facts. Ed. Board) 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER 

Early in the summer of 1958 a company of five Anglican Religious 
and one Russian-speaking layman set off to spend a fortnight in the 
Soviet Union as guests of the Russian Orthodox Church of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. 

It was not strictly my first visit to Russia. In the high summer of 
1936 I had spent five days in Leningrad, four of which, however, were 
expended in sampling the benefits of the Soviet nursing system. Of the 
remaining day (our first, during which I rashly tried the contents of a 
bottle supposedly containing mineral water) I retain one vivid impression: 
that of utterly drab men and women hurrying along the streets with a 
kind of fixed and urgent and almost inhuman look, as it were hurrying 
somewhere without knowing where they were going. These people had 
something to worry about. We did not know it, but it was the eve of 
the great staged trials and of the purges, which marked the height of the 
Stalin Terror—the Yezhovshchina. 

Nowadays Leningrad wears a look almost as cosmopolitan as any 
European capital, and more beautiful than most; its people are well 
dressed, if not Parisian. Moscow, as ever, is far more Russian. For the 
first few days I felt a sense of oppressive weight as of something evil. 
(Was it imagination only? The hotel where we stayed was not far from 
the Kremlin.) But soon it wore off, and Moscow claimed me in the end. 
The people look cheerful and light-hearted, glad to be in the streets 
as their homes are seldom roomy. After ten days or so, many of the 
apparently plain Slav faces seemed to have taken on that specifically 
Russian form of beauty to which the western European has in a sense 
to become acclimatized. 

Nor was there anything wrong with the mineral waters in our 
comfortable—but hardly contemporary—hotel rooms. 


RELIGION IN AN ATHEIST STATE 

Some little time ago I met a young man who had just been on a 
short visit to Russia. He was one of a group whose visit was sponsored 
by the Communist authorities in Moscow. The Russians gave their young 
guests a wonderful time, showing them all the sights of Moscow by day, 
and in the evening providing a choice between such wonders as the 
Bolshoi Ballet, the Puppet Theatre, or one of the latest extravaganzas in 
the Cinema. Discussion ranged freely, and a genuine friendliness was 
evident all around. 

But my friend, being an ordinand, was naturally most interested 
to discover what he could about the Russian Church. So he asked the 
young woman who was acting as guide and interpreter if he could be 
shown a church which was open for worship. The reply was that hardly 
any churches were open, and those that were were patronized by only 
a handful of old women; it would not be worth his while spending time 
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in that way. All the same he persisted: please would she show him any 
church which was in use? They were looking down on the whole of Mos- 
cow spread out below the rising ground on which the vast University 
building stands. Was there, he asked, no church in sight where one might 
attend a service? Well yes, she admitted, over there across the river, 
where a tallish tower could be seen in the centre of a pile of buildings 
—they still called it Novodevichy Convent, though the luxurious nuns 
of pre-revolutionary days had long been dispatched to oblivion—one of 
those buildings, she believed, was still used as a church today... But he 
never got there, nor into any other church. 

And so he returned home to England in the firm conviction that 
a generation and a half of atheistic Communism has reduced religion in 
Russia to its final death-throes. 

If that is the result of forty years of Marxist rule, might not even 
the horrors of a nuclear war be justifiable to prevent the spread of Com- 
munism, which must lead to the eventual extirpation of religion from 
the world? So some have said, and many think. 

What are the facts? The young men and women of present-day 
Russia have all undergone at least ten years’ schooling in avowedly 
atheistic places of education. Yet they remain as human and friendly a 
lot as could be met with in any country. (In hospitality they far outdo 
the peoples of the West.) No doubt one would need to make a prolonged 
stay in the Soviet Union in order to be able properly to understand why 
this systematic education—some would call it “conditioning’—does not 
succeed in producing an irrational slavementality, resembling that of the 
Hitler Youth of the thirties. That it does not, in the vast majority of 
cases, is certain. The average Russian of today is a being whose mind 
is capable of functioning as normally and rationally as that of an English- 
man or an American. In particular, atheistic indoctrination seems to have 
left him cold; the subject is uninteresting. This is a known fact, for 
which plenty of evidence is on record. There are constant efforts on the 
part of the authorities to intensify the anti-God campaign, with com- 
plaints that even young Communists are to be seen in the churches. 
Frequently teachers are censured for their lack of success in propagating 
atheism. Science lecturers are sometimes accused of presenting their 
themes too “objectively”, without emphasizing the antireligious conclusions 
which should be drawn. The plain fact is that the average Russian finds 
atheism a boring topic. It is not at all too much to say that in Russia 
today there is far less interest in atheism than in religion. 

Interest in religion is not the same as Christian belief or worship. 
But as to the latter some telling evidence can be brought to bear. 

Our party visited Russia under different auspices from those of 
the young man quoted at the beginning of this article. We were invited 
by the Moscow Patriarchate and were the guests of the Russian Church. 
If the young ordinand had accompanied us, he would have been able to 
see a number of things which would have surprised him. He would have 
seen a Church alive and flourishing exceedingly; quite free to carry on 
its worship and instruction of the faithful so long as this is done inside 
the service-times; able to train young men for the priesthood—and most 
promising youths some of them looked; clergy hardly able at festival 
times to keep up with all the demands for their ministrations; churches 
in many parts of the land being re-conditioned and reopened for use; 
even new churches being built in some areas; congregational participation 
in services such as was never known: before the Revolution; a town in 
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the Ukraine where about two thousand people are ready to spend well over 
an hour in church every Friday morning, before they go to work, at a 
popular service unconnected with the Liturgy—and all believers would 
certainly try to attend the Liturgy on Sundays and great feast days. The 
evidence could be multiplied. These Russian Christians are not now per- 
secuted; nor are young men and women, who at the age of eighteen 
emerge from ten years of Communist state schooling, prevented from 
testing their vocations as monks or priests or nuns as the case may be. 
The State has tried persecution and failed: the only result has been an 
extraordinary revival of spirituality in the Orthodox Church, which ap- 
pears to be more alive and up-to-date today than it was fifty years ago. 
Considering that for half a generation and more all religion was pro- 
scribed, and believers were subject to bitter persecution, the revival and 
recovery of the Church in the last fifteen years has been something re- 
markable. A similar revival in England today would be hailed as almost 
miraculous. 

There are about 220 million people in the U.S.S.R. A sober estimate 
puts the number of Orthodox believers—by which is meant those who 
regularly practise their religion—at 25 million. In addition there are 
about 5 million Christians of other denominations. These figures may 
be regarded as reliable. It is more difficult to assess the number of really 
zealous atheists in the Soviet Union. Communist Party membership stands 
at about 7 million; of these some probably have little interest in atheism, 
but they may be just about balanced by a certain number of fanatical 
atheists outside the Party. It need not be thought too bold a statement 
to say that there are three or four times as many keen Christians as keen 
atheists in Russia. Something which may come home to us even better 
seems to be indubitable: there is a higher proportion of regular Christian 
worshippers in Russia than in England today. 

What do the Communist authorities think about it all? No one can 
answer for certain. They believe that the dissemination of scientific 
materialism will lead to the disappearance of all religious belief. On the 
other hand they have had to admit that Christian homes produce good 
and law-abiding citizens. In the last war the Holy Orthodox Church once 
more, as in ages past, was found capable of exercising a marked patriotic 
influence on vast numbers of Russian men and women. As the years have 
gone by since 1918, so the Russian rulers have become on the whole less 
doctrinaire and more pragmatic and opportunist. They recognize that 
in the Church (so long as it lasts) they have a useful element making 
for social cohesion and contentment. So they do not now hurry its ex- 
tinction. 

As to whether or not the Church will disappear, Russian Christians 
may well hold a different opinion from that of their rulers. As loyal 
citizens of their country they are prepared to abide by the law of. the 
land, which allows full freedom of worship but not of religious pro- 
paganda; and within these limitations they do not seem to have done 
too badly in the last fifteen years. To take one example, in 1943 there can 
hardly have been a monastery open in the land. Today there are about 
80 religious houses, comprising over 1000 monks and three times as many 
nuns, a considerable proportion of them brought up since the Revolution 
and in full touch with presentday life. I met some of them during our 
visit, living their monastic life as keenly and naturally as they might in 
this country. Our party also worshipped in concord with thousands of 
ordinary folk, among whom I was again and again struck by the large 
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number of youngish women—the very people who are bringing up the 
coming generation. In Russia the religious teaching of children has al- 
ways beeen more the responsibility of the womenfolk at home than of 
the clergy in church. 

Are all these people to be vaporized, scorched to death, sterilized, 
or mutilated by the holocaust of an all-out war? 

There are many arguments against the appalling hazard of relying 
on nuclear weapons to keep Communism at bay. This note has been con- 
cerned with only one point: first-hand evidence appears to leave it with- 
out dispute that the Church in Soviet Russia is in process of a revival 
which Anglicans may well envy. Unless this is checked—and it is hard 
to see how that could happen now without grave internal results—before 
so very long Russia, whatever the nature of its Government, will have to 
be called a Christian rather than a Communist land. 


KIEV CONVERSATION 

Kiev to the casual traveller is a modern city. That is because a 
large part of it was destroyed in what the Russians call the Great Patriotic 
War (World War II), and presents a wholly modern aspect. But one of 
its main streets is still called Baptism Street, and that is a remarkable 
fact after forty years of atheist rule. What is more, in the outskirts of 
the town high up on the bank above the River Dnieper there stands a 
large stone cross in the hands of St. Vladimir, the tenth-century Prince 
of Kiev who led his people to adopt Christianity; the actual ‘Baptism 
Monument’ itself also stands unharmed down below towards the river’s 
edge. Our lasting impression of this magnificent river, so bound up with 
the early history of the Russian people, was gained from the vantage 
point of a speedboat; three of these were hired by the monks of the 
Monastery of the Caves who were acting as our guides. The sight of the 
Rector of the Theological Seminary standing up in front of the boat 
I was in, cassock flowing in the breeze, demanding that our driver out- 
distance the other two boats—which indeed he did, but for a temporary 
setback when the Rector’s cassock blew against a switch and stopped the 
engine—made me feel that the modern Russian churchman may not be 
so out of date as his rulers would like to think. By the end of our journey 
there was not much that that priest-monk had not found out about the 
working of the craft. 

The famous Caves themselves remind one of the Catacombs in Rome, 
but the innumerable tombs are far more richly decorated. The famous 
and beautiful monastery church of the Assumption (Dormition) was 
blown up by the Germans before they retreated, the great tower alone 
being preserved by the action of Russian soldiers in removing the deto- 
nators. So the hundred or so monks now worship in a smaller church. 
Times change, and change again: there were once 1000 monks in Kiev; 
but in 1930 Pravda was boasting that the last fifty had been evicted. The 
Monastery is very much alive today. There are, too, three Convents for 
women in Kiev, with over 500 nuns now all told; one of these was in 
existence all through the war. 

It was in Kiev that I fulfilled my desire to get into conversation 
with some ordinary modern Russian folk. Late one evening—between 
half past ten and midnight—I went for a walk in company with the non- 
monastic member of our party, who speaks fluent Russian. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to draw out an old man in a provision store, which 
was going full tilt at that time of night, we strolled down the street and 
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soon encountered a small group of young men and girls, one of whom 
stood out boldly and inquired who and what the strangely dressed ap- 
parition was. On being told that he was an English monk, the lad profes- 
sed surprise, having thought he must be a Scotsman, though black seem- 
ed an unusual colour for the ‘kilt’! That got us off the mark splendidly, 
and we were soon in animated conversation, hoping to hear what the 
native Ukrainian language sounds like. This no one was keen to display, 
but we got a little in the end. For myself I will not pretend to have un- 
derstood more than fragments of anything that was said in whatever 
language or accent. Soon enough my companion was engulfed in a vigo- 
rous but not unfriendly exchange with a young woman on the well-worn 
themes of peace, bomb tests, and the U.S.A. But that was not their only 
subject of interest. By now a crowd of at least fifty had gathered round 
us in a tight circle—itself symptomatic of the greater freedom with foreig- 
ners now allowed by the State. The crowd kept increasing, the newcomers 
pressing hard to hear what they could, until a cry was raised from the 
centre for more air. Delightfully imprisoned as we were, I gathered 
what I could with the help of some interpretation; and presently I had 
to fend for myself. A tug at my cassock from behind. “Do you speak 
English?” “I am English.” “What are you?” “I am monk.” But I had to 
repeat the last word in Russian. He was a most delightful-looking boy of 
about 19, who was studying mathematics at the university, hoping to be 
an engineer. He was proud of what English he knew, which was even 
less than my Russian. So we conversed as we could, and I tried to an- 
swer his question how Kiev compared with London, and to allay his dis- 
appointment that the Thames should be so much smaller than the Dnieper. 
He wanted to know how easy it was for an Englishman to go to America, 
and I wanted to know, or rather I already knew too well, how easy it 
is far an ordinary Russian to come to England. When I said I hoped he 
would come, be gave me a sad and longing look as he replied, “For us it 
is very difficult.” We agreed in hoping that it would become easier, and 
with a brief mention of the Englishman’s appreciation of Dostoevsky and 
Ulanova, which was very well received, we parted with one of the most 
cordial handshakes I exchanged in the Soviet Union. 


THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS 


In England it would not normally be considered an interesting 
pastime to be present during examinations at a school or college. But in 
Russia—at least in the Moscow Theological Academy and Seminary— 
examinations are not written but oral. Let me describe the procedure. 

About five days beforehand a list is circulated to the candidates 
containing all the possible questions that will be asked, not so much 
in question form but rather as brief subject headings. These the stu- 
dents are free to pursue with their books until the day of the ordeal. 
When that day comes, two examiners sit in front of a large table; one is 
a monk who puts questions to the candidates, the other a lay assessor 
whose main job appeared to be to keep the score! In front of them on 
the table are slips of paper, on each of which is typed one of the ques- 
tions, face downwards. A student’s name is called, and he comes up. It 
is almost like a game. He takes his pick, turns over the slip, and reads 
out the question he has drawn. Presumably a number of sighs of relief 
are breathed, as certain scholars who had been dreading that question, 
or had failed to prepare it, can now rejoice that so far their luck is in. 
And so it goes on, until towards the end, as the number of questions still 
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to be answered grows very small, a good deal of excitement is engendered. 

But we did not stay all through any one examination; we attended 
two or three. One was on Liturgy, and here it was interesting to see that 
a candidate might have in his hand a copy of the text of the rite on 
which he was being examined. The examiner put questions, long or 
short, to elicit all the information he could about the subject written on 
the slip which had been drawn by the candidate now standing in front 
of him. The rest of the class listened with sympathetic interest. None 
of the examinees we saw appeared in the least shy, nor even looked our 
way when a member of our party started using his ciné camera on them. 
Most remarkable was the Homiletics examination. Here hepless students 
might be asked to produce a sermon outline at five minutes’ notice. (During 
that five minues someone else’s ordeal would be begun; no time was 
wasted.) One was asked to quote a suitable text for a Palm Sunday ser- 
mon: he did. Then straightaway he was bidden to preach the opening of 
a sermon on that text: he did it excellently and eloquently. 

In such ways the standard of learning is once again being raised 
in the Russian Church. For nearly 20 years there was no official theolo- 
gical training at all. Now there are eight Seminaries, with a four years’ 
course, and two Academies (Moscow and Leningrad), at which another 
four years’ training is taken by the more talented. 


The first results of the full eight years’ course are beginning to 
emerge in the shape of a new generation of quite young priests already 
in fairly high positions. Older priests, ordained somehow or other during 
the years, quite often attend at the Seminaries a lengthened-out course, 
to make up for what they lacked in teaching earlier. Standards ate gra- 
dually rising, but the prevention by the state of all but a minimum of 
facilities for printing has (as is intended) a hampering effect on prog- 
ress. When I asked io see the works of a famous lturgica! professor in 
Leningrad, I was shown nothirg but cyclostyled files. However, present- 
day Russians of all sorts have an insatiable appetite for learning And 
the healthy, attractive look of the students we saw gives promise and 
much hope for the future. 


THE MONASTERY OF THE HOLY TRINITY AND ST. SERGIUS 


About 45 miles north by east of Moscow, hard by the modern town- 
ship of Zagorsk, stands the Monastery of the Holy Trinity and St. Sergius. 
It is perhaps, even Kiev not excepted, the holiest spot in all Russia. 

The original foundation dates back to the mid-fourteenth century, 
when a certain Bartholomew (in religion the monk Sergius) and his 
brother, driven out of their native Rostov by the Muscovites, first took 
refuge in the little village of Radonezh, then wandered out from there a 
few miles into the deep forest; a clearing was made, and what little 
more than a hermitage was established. Gradually, as has so often been 
the way in Russian monasticism, the brothers were joined by others who 
wanted to lead a life of contemplation away from the world. The growing 
monastery was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, an unusual title in those 
days, but one which set the tone for much of the future spirituality of 
the Russians. The fame of Sergius spread far and wide, and he became 
the trusted friend and counsellor of the Moscow Grand Prince Dmitri and 
also of the Metropolitan Alexis, who tried in vain to make Sergius willing 
to succeed him as leading hierarch of the Church. Instead Sergius many 
times inspired the leaders of church and state from his monastery in the 
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forest. In particular he encouraged and blessed Dmitri to his great vic- 
tory over the Tartars in 1380, which was the beginning of the end of 
their two centuries of domination over the Russian people. During the 
fifteenth century three important things happened: first Sergius, now 
dead, was canonized, and from that day to this has been reckoned as the 
patron saint of Russia. About the same time the first stone church to 
be built in Russia since the Tartar ravages was dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, and in it, within his monastery walls, St. Sergius’s relics were en- 
shrined; and not long afterwards the monk Andrew Rublev painted his 
surpassingly wonderful icon of the Old Testament Trinity. Today the 
icon may be seen in all its perfection (and very well cared for) in the 
Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow. Meanwhile an ancient copy rests on the 
iconostasis of the little stone church, waiting for the day when, please 
God, the original may be restored to the place where it belongs. 

The impression on the most casual traveller arriving outside the 
great walls and magnificent gateway of the Monastery of St. Sergius is 
unforgettable. Our visits were uniformly blessed with brilliant sunshine, 
reflected in the gay-coloured walls and blue domes spangled with gold 
stars of the many churches and monastery buildings. From the days of 
St. Sergius till the Revolution the Monastery had played a leading part 
in Russian church life, indeed in the life of Russia ‘as a whole. Early in 
the seventeenth century the great walls had been fortified and manned 
by monks and soldiers against the Polish invaders during the ‘Time of 
Troubles’, when but for the Church the nation would most likely have 
fallen to pieces altogether. At a time when ordinary folk did not know 
who was friend and who was foe, still less to whom to look as their right- 
ful ruler, the monks of the Holy Trinity Monastery, calling in prayer 
for their founder’s help once more, sent round letters to rally and unite 
all those who truly cared for their native land, with the result that the 
foe was driven out and a secure dynasty established on the throne of 
Moscow. 

AFTER THE REVOLUTION 


This great Monastery was one of the first targets of the revolutionary 
godless régime of the present century. The monks were driven out or 
underground, and their magnificent buildings became state property, 
which indeed they still are. The entire monastic compound (in Russian 
Lavra) has been declared a national monument; the state is responsible 
for its upkeep. For many years the churches remained silent and the cells 
unoccupied. Now, however, the monks have been allowed to return, and 


the bells again ring out from one of the finest and tallest towers in the 
land. 


The Patriarch himself has a residence within the monastery walls. 
At present there are 84 monks altogether. They come from various back- 
grounds: the Abbot is an extremely capable and intelligent priest in his 
early thirties; the bursar and workmaster, who is slightly older, used to 
be a lorry-driver; and we also met the very senior father confessor of 
most of the monks, who has lived out his dedicated life, through many 
times of stress, in places as far apart as Hamburg and Vladivostok, the 
Arctic and the Aegean, and has now finally settled here. The monks 
spend over seven hours in church every day, and nine on Saturdays. The 
active day lasts normally from five in the morning till ten at night, after 
which silence is kept. 


Until you see them, it is difficult to believe the great number and 
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fervour of the crowds who frequent the monastic churches every day of 
the week. Here within their walls the monks find their pastoral work in 
sufficient abundance not to be unduly hampered by the state’s embargo 
on religious teaching by the clergy outside church. All the same, two or 
three years ago the Monastery made itself felt in a very practical way 
outside its walls. A severe outbreak of hooliganism, partly the result of 
inadequate housing, was causing anxiety in Zagorsk. The situation was 
brought under control largely through the activities and influence of the 
Monastery, which among other things took the lead in promoting a new 
housing scheme. As regards religious teaching, far more of this than ever 
before is now given inside the churches. Sermons, which were once in- 
frequent, are now an almost invariable ingredient of any service. I have 
seen great crowds of people standing and listening with the utmost eager- 
ness; and at the end breaking into repeated cries of “Spasibo, spasibo...” 
(“Thank you.”) The priests do what they can in teaching, and the babushki 
(old women and grandmothers) do the rest, as they always have. 

There is no doubt that the babushki have done some powerful work 
during the past few decades. It is their grandchildren with whom the 
future lies. It seems clear that in many cases, whereas their children 
lapsed or became atheists, the grandchildren are showing a tendency to 
the fold. Most noticeable in the packed congregations we beheld were 
the young middle-aged women; mothers of the rising generation and, of 
course, the babushki of the future. Men were there in Church too, though 
in smaller numbers as in every country of the world. But in Russia there 
is a special reason for this. So enormous were the war casualties that, 
it is said, at present women in their thirties outnumber men by nearly 
seven to one. Among the peasant faces, lined with a suffering of which 
I had never seen the like before, a fair sprinkling of more intelligent 
folk could generally be noticed. All types were mixed together, and the 
little children squeezed in where they could, often at vantage points in 
front. 


SHRINE AND CULT 

One morning at 6:30 I wandered into the little Troitsky Sobor 
(Church of the Holy Trinity). which was built very soon after St. Sergius’s 
death to house his Shrine. It was an ordinary weekday, and just then 
a monk was intoning one of the Hours. To my surprise the church was 
comfortably full. I was just in time to assist an old babushka to carry a 
bath chair up the steps into church; in the chair was a teenage boy 
cripple. 

Later that day we discovered that the congregation I had seen was 
nothing unusual. From five o’clock on summer morning—rather later in 
the winter snow—till seven at night the Troitsky Sobor is never empty; 
at any time of the day, we were told (and verified it by experience so far 
as we were able), a group of faithful, large or small, may be found there 
standing at their prayers. Sometimes it is a formal monastic service they 
are attending. But most of the day they are carrying on their own un- 
official service. It all centers round the Shrine of St. Sergius, with its 
ancient icons, silver decorations, and rich brocades, sumptuous yet still 
austere. Once a week on Sunday evenings, there is an official Acathistos 
of St. Sergius which the monks attend. At all other times a monk will 
be on duty at the Shrine, and the constant streams of pilgrim will organize 
their own recital of the Acathistos and other popular devotions; the monk 
at the Shrine will take the priest’s part when necessary. All alike have 
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a single concern: to glorify God for his servant Sergius and to ask the 
Saint’s prayers for themselves, their loved ones, and their beloved rodina, 
their native land. 

FLEETING GLIMPSES 


A great many pictures are printed indelibly on my mind of persons 
and incidents in that little stone church, oldest of all in the Troitse- 
Sergius Lavra. Most of them were just fleeting glimpses. 

First and foremost the reiteration of the refrain in the Acathistos 
taken up by everyone present and chanted with a fervour and spiritual 
earnestness which were far removed from the fanatical. The atmosphere 
was not in the least ecstatic: it was an earthy chant, coming from people 
mostly of the earth “Prepodobne otche Sergie, moli Boga o nas.” “Most 
reverend father Sergius, pray to God about us.” The climactic top note 
of the tune was on the first syllable of Boga (God). It did not look as if 
there was any danger of anyone putting the Lord and his disciple in the 
wrong order. But this disciple was their friend, their revered batyushka 
(father), Russia’s powerful intercessor for six centuries past. 

Then the picture of the youngish woman who had gathered to- 
gether those present who could sing, and was directing them as they all 
crowded round a battered old text, most probably in manuscript, of the 
Slavonic words. (One of the Church’s greatest hardships nowadays is lack 
of facilities for more than a minimum of printing.) This is evidently hap- 
pening all the time; someone who can lead comes in and musters a group 
of singers to join for an hour or so in the ceaseless round before the 
Shrine. 

On one occasion I nudged right in among a small group, glad for 
a moment to feel closely identified with them. An old peasant man stood 
just beside my elbow. There had been a pause in the singing, and now 
it was this man who started off some fresh popular chant; he sang a 
few notes, then the others took it up. Again this seemed typical of the 
kind of thing that goes on through the day. 

Most deeply moving was the time when we went in just before an 
official service was due to begin, and found a full church repeating Gos- 
pody pomiluy (Lord have mercy) again and again, very slowly to a rather 
mournful tune, a good pause being made between each repetition. Good- 
ness knows how long they may have gone on: we joined in it for about a 
quarter of an hour, and there was no sign that it had only just started 
when we arrived. 

I enjoyed, too, the sight of three young girls during the official Sun- 
day Acathistos who suddenly found an older woman passing them a manu- 
script with the words of the verses or strophes. The delight at now being 
able to join in all the singing, not merely the refrains, was very evident. 
There must have been a babushka or her equivalent at work there. Those 
girls were not born before the war; they must have been nearing the 
end of their ten years’ state schooling with its anti-religious bias; and 
yet there they were, as keen as that about standing in an uncomfort- 
ably packed crowd singing in a language which is about as far removed 
from their own as Chaucerian English is from ours. 
ba As so often in the past, St. Sergius is being put to hard work. 
Russian Christians know by very long experience how efficacious his 
prayers are in times of dire need. And so they go on day by day: “Most 
reverend father Sergius, pray to God about us.” “Lord have mercy... 
Lord have mercy.” Can this really be an entirely Godless land? 
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THE FEAST OF PENTECOST 


By great good fortune we were in Russia for the second greatest 
festival of the Church’s year—the feast of Pentecost, which is also the 
Orthodox Trinity Sunday. On this Sunday His Holiness the Patriarch 
himself officiated at the principal Liturgy in the Monastery. It took 
place in the small Troitsky Sobor (Church of the Holy Trinity), and not in 
the much larger Cathedral built a century and a half later by Ivan the 
Terrible as a reparation for killing his son and heir. In consequence enor- 
mous crowds were left outside. Some went to other churches for the 
Liturgy, some in typical Russian fashion remained cheerfully outside 
throughout the proceedings; all were without to see the Patriarchal 
procession moving through the broiling courtyard after the service. 


From our vantage point in front in the nave of the little church, we 
looked on the carpet of greenery and tall green branches with which the 
church was decorated for the feast. (In the Orthodox Church green, the 
colour of life, is the liturgical colour of the Holy Spirit.) We saw the 
people holding sprigs of green; and I noticed at least one woman with 
greenery swathed round ker head. 


On the stroke of the hour the procession of sacred ministers came 
in. The service was the most splendid I have attended since the days 
of the Monastery of Valaam on Lake Ladoga long ago before the war. 
But, in spite of the fact that the ordination of a deacon took place during 
the Liturgy, it was all over within an hour and a half. That, we dis- 
covered, was because the Patriarch now finds it difficult to stand for 
long, and so had directed everything to be speeded up. Though so 
magnificent, it was actually the shortest Liturgy we attended during 
our whole visit. 


His Holiness Alexis, Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia, has an 
unforgettable presence. Of short to medium height, he has a fine long 
face and infinite dignity of carriage. But by far the most arresting thing 
about him is his eyes; these are very large, brown and limpid, exhibiting 
a depth and serenity which help to create a feeling that one is in the 
presence of a true saint of God. 


We had the great honour and pleasure of being received by this 
most impressive and also most amiable prelate, together with his lieuten- 
ant the Metropolitan Nicolas, who also showed us much kindness. Indeed 
the whole of our reception was managed by our distinguished hosts in a 
delightfully informal and friendly way. 


That evening I went in to take a last look at the Shrine of St. 
Sergius in the Troitsky Sobor. I noticed little bottles being sold con- 
taining some of the sweetly aromatic oil from the lamps in front of the 
icons before the Shrine. An oldish woman with a radiantly lovely face 
came up and asked me if I knew what feast it was—the very Feast of 
Title of the Monastery and of this little church in particular. Then she 
explained how people take home these little bottles of oil, in case of 
sickness; and she demonstrated how they would anoint themselves in 
case of need. But, she added, it is necessary really to believe in the ef- 
ficacy of the prayers of the blessed father Sergius. I indicated that I 
would not have much difficulty about that. Then, eschewing subtleties, 
I said simply: “We have prayed for you.” Her reply was immediate and 
heartfelt: ‘And we for you.” It seemed as if the Iron Curtain had been 
rent for awhile. 
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DOWN BY THE BLACK SEA 


The Monastery of the Dormition (Assumption), ten miles outside 
Odessa, looks a very grand place; but that is chiefly because within its 
grounds is the sumptuous summer residence of the Moscow Patriarch, as 
well as a building in which the Archbishop of Odessa entertains some 
of his more important guests. As we strolled round the beautifully laid 
out grounds, breathing the sweet and all-pervading scent of acacia, and 
looked down the private funicular to the quiet waters of the Black Sea 
below, I was overcome by a sense of delight without parallel during our 
Russian visit. Later on we went down that funicular, and enjoyed a 
swim off the Archbishop’s bathing pavilion, during which we were joined 
by some of the monks, their long hair tied up in curious styles. The 
temperature was about 90°F. 

This is an up-to-date monastery. It is not easy to picture pre- 
revolutionary Russian monks who would bathe in public. These monks 
have the oversight of a considerable farm where we handled the famous 
‘black earth’; their refectory is one of the most pleasingly decorated rooms 
I saw in Russia; and they are led, finely led, by an Abbot who is still in 
his mid-twenties. 

Russian monastic fare is plain and sufficient. The traditional 
kvas—a drink made from rye bread—may on feast days be given an extra 
alcoholic content. The setting is severe, and the Abbot sits in almost 
solitary eminence at a high table, flanked on either side by one of his 
subjects. From a lectern at the bottom of the room the appointed reader 
drones on and on through some spiritual treatise. He reads in Old 
Slavonic. But here the austerity is tempered. All through the meal a 
constant quiet hum of chatter goes on in spite of the reading, to which 
few seemed to be listening when we were there. And suddenly the young 
Abbot unslung from his shoulder a ciné camera and directed it at his 
English guests in the midst of their meal. We replied in kind, of course. 

That same night the monks’ refectory was turned into a concert 
hall in honour of a visiting Patriarch. (We were presented to three ec- 
clesiastics of this exalted rank in the space of four days.) The first half 
of the concert was sacred, with no accompaniment and no applause. The 
second half included an item, ‘Hymn to Work by G. F. Handel’, which turn- 
ed out to be a setting of contemporary words to a well known chorus 
from Judas Maccabaeus. (A pity to let the Lord have all the good tunes!) 
The Archbishop led the applause. During the interval he had come across 
to invite us to partake afterwards of a ne bolshoi uzhin—a “little supper” 
which in the event would rather have deserved the name of banquet. 

And so to bed, in clean and simple cell in the monastery guest wing. 


A FRIDAY MORNING IN ODESSA 


We were up early. As luck would have it—or more likely it was part 
of the enormously detailed planning with which our hosts took care of 
us—our only morning in Odessa was a Friday. So we had to be at the 
Cathedral in the city by seven o’clock. 

In the Cathedral there is famous wonder-working icon of the 
Mother of God. Just over 100 years ago, during the Crimean War, fer- 
vent prayer was made before this icon, and one Friday morning it was 
discovered that the Turkish navy had suddenly withdrawn; this was re- 
garded as a miraculous deliverance. Naturally, those who had prayed 
now gathered to give thanks. So began a custom which still continues, 
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whereby every Friday morning of the year the faithful come together to 
attend a popular service consisting chiefly of an Acathistos. This title 
indicates that all must stand throughout the service. The Acathistos, used 
is always that of the Patronage of our Lady (Pokrovsky). 

It is no mere handful of pious folk that turns up. We entered a 
building packed tight with what must have been close on 2000 souls. 
Looking down on them from our vantage point on a raised platform on 
one side in front of the iconostasis (the screen between nave and sanc- 
tuary), I saw many young faces among the standing throng. Just below 
us were the black-cassocked forms of the Seminary choir with their eager 
Ukrainian faces. Then the great icon of the Madonna of Kasperovsk was 
solemnly brought out into the middle of the nave. The Archbishop, 
magnificently vested, took his stance in front of it, flanked by more than 
twenty of his priests (including our young Abbot) and seven deacons. 
In essence an Acathistos is a poetic liturgical composition, telling the 
wonders of some saint’s life, praising God for him, and asking for his 
prayers. We were treated to a considerable amount of chanting from the 
splendid voice of the Archbishop; he or one of his priest would chant 
a strophe, and then came an oft repeated refrain (“Rejoice....”), in 
which the whole congregation sang out. It is difficult to describe, or 
even recapture in imagination, the tremendous impression one received 
as the Archbishop, a wonderful figure surrounded by his flock, led them 
in paean after paean, to which they responded with voices full of joy. They 
never flagged, and if they had there was always the young ordinands’ 
choir to lead them back. After the chanting of the Gospel, the Archbishop 
addressed his people shortly, commenting on our presence among them. 
He told them that, just as the Blessed Virgin had gone “with haste” to 
meet and be greeted by her cousin Elisabeth, so had these visitors from 
the English Church come speedily all the way to Odessa, and now deserved 
the greeting which he wished to give them on behalf of his flock. Then 
came the solemn procession to replace the icon in its niche. First the 
Archbishop blessed the congregation with it; then he carried it back, 
followed by all his clergy and finally by the priests among us, who were 
privileged to join in the veneration. It was well after eight o’clock, and 
one more Friday morning Acathistos was over. 

The Liturgy was now to begin, but of course many people had to 
leave for work. Perhaps about 1000 stayed till the end at half past nine. 
We remained where we were for the time, as the clergy went into the 
sanctuary to begin the Holy Mysteries, the chief celebrant being the Abbot 
of the monastery. Meanwhile something extraordinarily delightful hap- 
pened. Half a dozen rather shy little girls advanced up to where we 
stood and presented each of us with a most beautiful bouquet of flowers, 
including enormous peonies and roses. Each child, having deposited her 
treasure, kissed the hand of the recipient, and then ran for it. Im- 
mediately someone backstage relieved us of our burdens for the duration 
of the Liturgy. Afterwards it was the turn of six seminarists to return 
them to us. Nor was that the end. Later in the day we found them 
arranged in water in our guest-rooms; and finally they were packed into 
our plane to return with us to Moscow. Russians never do things by 
halves: it is always all or nothing. 

After the Gospel we were invited within the sanctuary for the rest 
of the Liturgy. We were given places on the north side. At the time of 
the Communion we were first given the Antidoron (blessed bread, and also 
cups of wine); then the Archbishop summoned us to his throne on the 
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other side westward of the altar facing north-east. There he blessed each 
one of us. As he traced a cross over my head and I kissed his hand, he 
mentioned my Christian name just as he would if giving me Communion. 
(Incidentally, he had only heard it once the day before in the course of 
general introductions, and since then he had entertained a foreign Patri- 
arch.) Then, as we were returning, one of the priests stepped forward 
and embraced me—“Pozdravlayu vas’—again just as if I had been an 
Orthodox communicant. It was the nearest they could possibly go short 
of actually admitting us to Communion, which would have been un- 
canonical. 

It was indeed with charity and joy in our hearts that we followed 
the procession down out of the church, through a crowd still dense enough 
to have to make way for us, and repaired to the Archbishop’s own resi- 
dence for breakfast. This was served out in the garden beside a foun- 
tain with flowers all round, under an awning to shield us from the in- 
tense heat. The Archbishop gave a blessing. We looked upon a table 
groaning with many good things. His Eminence then apologized for its 
being a fast day. That meant there was not on the table any meat, butter, 
eggs, milk, or cheese. It seemed to us a bountiful repast, to say the least. 
And as we ate we learned many things about the Church in Russia, and 
particular about its liveliness in the southern Ukraine where the Arch- 
bishop’s diocese lies. 

His Eminence Boris, Metropolitan of Odessa and Kherson, looks and 
evidently is a remarkable man. Now in his middle forties, he must have 
been ordained during the worst period, when no proper theological train- 
ing was possible. A big man with an enormous spade-shared beard, his 
whole presence suggest dignity and power. But even a short personal 
interview—and we had several lengthy exchanges—is sufficient to make 
clear that his severity is well tempered with kindliness and humanity. He 
is a large-hearted man, and as such seems well qualified to speak for the 
renascent Russian Church in the ecumenical field. His conversation gave 
plenty of evidence of a concern for the Church at large outside the Soviet 
Union. Before he came to Odessa he exercised a ministry in Berlin. Now 
his spiritual jurisdiction extends well beyond Odessa over the heavily 
industrialized district of the Donbas, where, he informed us, over half 
the places of worship are of recent origin. This suggests the existence 
of ‘house-churches’; but there is in fact also a considerable amount of 
new church building going on in this district. In other parts of Russia 
we were told that the emphasis is on restoration of disused church build- 
ings. 

Lately an atheistic House of Studies has been opened in Odessa. 
Perhaps the move was not unexpected. Two years ago, when Archbishop 
Boris’s predecessor died, the funeral procession and ceremonies lasted four 
hours, and during that time all wheeled traffic had to be stopped in the 
centre of the city. Now these fervent Christians by the Black Sea have 
another good and vigorous spiritual father, and it does not look as if 
they will easily be deflected from their profession of the Faith. 


A VISIT TO THE OLD BELIEVERS 

By no means every visitor to Moscow finds his way into the beauti- 
ful cathedral church of the Old Believers. Indeed many people are un- 
aware that these strange, fanatical brethren still exist at all outside the 
pages of Russian history books. At any rate few would expect to find 
them anywhere near a built-up area. 
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Yet here they are in the middle of Moscow, and I had long deter- 
mined to look in on them if it would be done without offending our Or- 
thodox hosts. In the event it was young Orthodox ordinand who was 
kind enough to show us the way. As we entered the splendid building, 
from the ecclesiastical point of view we stepped straight back into the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 


Just at the time when London was in the grip of the Plague and 
the Great Fire, the Church in Russia was busy excommunicating a num- 
ber of its most zealous priests and their followers who had resisted some 
recent reforms. These reforms were chiefly concerned with a correction 
of the Russian service-books to conform with those of the rest of the 
Orthodox world. The most famous opponent of the ritual changes was 
the Archpriest Avvakum, who later wrote a fascinating autobiography. 
At the same time the Patriarch Nikon of Moscow, under whose imperious 
rule the reforms had been made, found himself for various reasons un- 
frocked and imprisoned. No one in the end gained much from the 
great Council of 1666 except the Enemy of mankind, who could hence- 
forth rejoice in a great and permanent schism in the Russian Church. 


The Old Believers, whose numbers still run into two or three mil- 
lions, are those who have continued to practise the unreformed Church 
customs of the days before Nikon’s Patriarchate. They have long ceased 
to make converts, if they ever did; but the old traditions are diligently 
handed down through Old Believer families, and what is now a perfectly 
valid hierarchy shows no signs of coming to an end. Most of them live 
far away in the northern countryside. Families stick close together. The 
whole of life has a severely puritan ethos. The Old Believers (literally, 
Old-Ritualists) tend to keep themselves to themselves. 


All this being so, it was no surprise, soon after we entered their 
Moscow church one evening, to be met by a deacon who told us that 
no one could be shown round during a service. He looked suspicious, so 
we bided our time. Meanwhile there was plenty to arrest our attention. 


Vespers were in progress. Huddled together under a magnificent 
display of icons, a small and antiquated group of women were perform- 
ing the correct ceremonies, while a choir of similar demeanour produced 
an amazing kind of caterwauling sound as they responded to the unseen 
priest in the sanctuary behind the great screen. The whole scene seemed 
to me to correspond exactly to the description so often given by poorly 
informed travellers of what goes on today in Russian churches. But surely 
these travellers have not confined their attentions to Old Believer 
churches? Nothing more unlike contemporary Russian Orthodox worship 
can be imagined. These undoubtedly pious, and in some cases saintly, 
Old-Ritualists really are ‘old’, even though they may bring up their fami- 
lies to follow in their footsteps. They are not just pre-revolutionists, they 
are pre-Petersburgers, and above all pre-Nikonites! In everything but the 
body, which in any case they treat pretty hardly, they are still living in 
the early seventeenth century. To see and hear them at worship is, in 
mid-twentieth-century jargon, ‘quite something’. Of course, the tradi- 
tionally famous thing that distinguishes an Old-Ritualist is the way he 
makes the sign of the cross. The Orthodox joins his thumb and two fore- 
fingers as he touches his brow. The Old Believer retains a former Rus- 
sian custom whereby the two fingers alone, disjoined, are placed on the 
brow at the beginning of the sign; being the sign of the cross, he says, 
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it must exemplify the two natures of Him who hung on the cross. The 
fact that the rest of the Orthodox world joined by the great bulk of the 
Russian Church in the seventeenth century, exemplified the two natures 
in a different way (the last two fingers being disjoined—the first three 
joined exemplify the Trinitarian Godhead) made no difference; the tra- 
ditionalists would not change, and the result was schism. 


Having once taken their irrevocable stand, Old Believers came to 
feel that almost anything that happened later than 1666 was bound to 
be wrong, if not diabolical. For instance singing in harmony was un- 
known in Russian churches before this time. Therefore today music in 
Old Believer churches is in unison. But that statement does not tell all; 
for somehow or other this music seems to have an altogether out of date 
frankly, appalling noise. Not that it was loud: it was just crude and 
sound. Seldom if ever have I heard in church a more extraordinary or, 
primitive. It was unforgettable. This music is noted above the text 
in the way of early medieval western manuscripts; the lines of the stave, 
being post-17th century in Russia, are taboo for an Old Believer. The 
deacon exhibited to us with pride a gorgeous manuscript noted in this 
way. 


For we did after some time find an open sesame to this young ec- 
clesiastic. With a touch of inspiration my companion said to him: “We 
have read the Life of St. Avvakum”. The reaction was both immediate 
and typical. From that moment on we were treated as friends: but 
first of all we were instructed in the correct Old Believer pronunciation 
of the name of their hero Avvakum, whom the Orthodox themselves 
now also venerate as a saint. Our new friend stressed the second 
syllable, lengthening the vowel. After that there seemed nothing 
he would not do for us. He who had not long before told us 
that no one could be shown round during service-time now proceeded to 
open up and explain everything to us, without pause except while the 
priest was reading the Gospel. He was friendly, and there seemed nothing 
particularly old-fashioned about him personally. But all the time his 
words and manner declared the tenacious fanaticism with which he prac- 
tised his beliefs. He explained many intricate matters; for instance why 
the Old-Ritualists refuse to sing Alleluia more than twice in succession, 
whereas the Orthodox normally repeat it three times. 


The Old Believers are puritanical, but there is nothing whatever 
protestant about them. (Our deacon’s first suspicions were partly beca- 
use he thought we were Protestants.) Their schism is a ‘high church’ not 
a ‘low church’ one. One of their tenets is that the sign of the cross 
must be made in certain prescribed places by everyone together; whereas 
an Orthodox makes the sign of the cross during a service when he feels 
like it, or wants to associate himself with some petition in a litany. The 
sight of those old crones all together signing themselves very rapidly, 
then making a deep bow, then repeating the process several times over, 
was somewhat diverting. But of their real devotion there was no doubt. 
At first I kept my hands clenched behind my back for fear of inadvert- 
ently crossing myself in the Orthodox way; someone had told me that if 
I were seen doing that I should be driven out of the church. In older 
days at least this would certainly have happened. Before we left I had 
mastered and was using the Old Believer method, though I could not 
possibly keep in time with their speed. Prayer in fact was not easy in 
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these curious surroundings—so different from all the other churches where 
we worshipped. But in duty bound I prayed for the soul of Patriarch 
Nikon! Does his spirit still brood over the churches of the Old-Ritualists, 
whose ancestors he and his successors persecuted so unmercifully? In 
heaven we may be sure they will all worship together, for all alike desired 
fundamentally the Orthodoxy, the Right Glory, of God. 

When the time came for us to leave, our friend the deacon present- 
ed us with a beautiful album of reproductions of the icons in his church. 
As there was only one copy between us, we decided each to keep it for a 
year alternately, and to pass it from one to the other annually on the 
feast of St. Avvakum, which occurs on April 27th N.S. But, I fear, the 
very thought of a date given in the New Style would make the heroic old 
Archpriest turn in his grave. 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE 

On the first morning of our stay in Russia we had good reason to 
be late in rising. For we had arrived at close on midnight, to be warmly 
welcomed by the Abbott of Russia’s largest monastery, some lay represen- 
tatives from the Patriarchate, and a young official from our own Embassy. 
Before long we were being entertained to a sumptuous repast, from which 
we did not emerge much before three in the morning. 

Breakfast was naturally retarded. The Abbot joined us. In an in- 
terval of conversation he remarked: “If Bishop Frere were here, he would 
be very happy.” He had mentioned the night before that the present 
Patriarch of Moscow in 1912 attended some lectures on English Church 
Ways given in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) by Father Walter Frere, 
who was at that time Superior of the Community of the Resurrection. 
Of course Fr. Walter was very much in our minds, as we left we were in 
a small way continuing where he had left off. Our ‘delegation’—a word 
of which Russians are fond—was making the first contact between Eng- 
lish and Russian monasticism since the Revolution. And very full of 
hope it ieft us. 

Russia today lives under the Communist yoke. Her Government is 
all-powerful, and it is as ever committed to the extinction of religious 
belief. Yet the Church lives on, and not only lives but increases. Some 
of the background and reasons for this unpredicted state of affairs were 
briefly sketched at the beginning of these impressions. 

What of the future? If prayer, as christians are supposed to be- 
lieve, is really the strongest force in the end, then it is inconceivable that 
the Church in Russia could ever be obliterated. For this Church has lived 
and suffered through a whole generation of bitter persecution, from which 
it has emerged with a revivified spirituality, at once modern and tradi- 
tional. This Holy Orthodox Church has a message to give to contempo- 
rary Soviet youth, bored and disillusioned as it is, living in a kind of 
spiritual vacuum, uninterested in atheism yet for the most part untutor- 
ed in faith. The Church is trying to give its message in its own way 
according to the means available to it. And many thousands of the faith- 
ful are praying as only Russians can pray. 

It may be that in the Russian Church of today lies one of the 
great hopes for the well-being of mankind in the near future. 


—Mark Tweedy, CR. 
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ARTICLES 


THE ADVENTISTS— 
Are They Followers Of Christ? 


Seventh Day Adventists, in their dealings with the public, would 
appear to have adopted the policy of concealing their identity as long 
as possible. Hosts of people patronize Sanitarium Health Foods, or dine 
at the Sanitarium Restaurants, without realizing that they are customers 
of the Seventh Day Adventists—unless, as did a friend of mine, one 
were occasionally to find a tract under the salt-cellar containing the 
startling information that the Roman Pope is the “Beast” of Revelation. 


Travellers go from door to door selling a two-volume book called 
“The Desire of Ages.” This book purports to have been written by Mrs. 
E. G. White, and to have been printed by the “Signs Publishing Company.” 
To induce Orthodox people to buy it, despite its many erroneous inter- 
pretations of Scripture, agents tell them that it is a beautifully illustrated 
life of Christ, quote references (in at least one case obtained by mis- 
representation, as the writer later alleged) in praise of it, and issue re- 
ceipts for payments in the name of “Local Distributors of Desire of Ages.” 
There is not the slightest hint that the books are being sold on behalf 
of the Seventh Day Adventists, and all inquiries ar met by evasion. The 
salesmen may say that they represent “Interdenominational Missions,” 
or fall back on some other subterfuge. One thing they will not say, and 
that is that they are Seventh Day Adventists. 


ORIGIN OF ADVENTISM 


In the year 1740, George Whitefield, a Methodist preacher who 
had been John Wesley’s companion in England, went to America and 
fanned the flames of a revivalist movement which swept through the 
ranks of the colonists there, with the result in many cases of what can 
be described only as religious frenzy. Wandering exhorters kept people 
in a state of uninterrupted excitation. An epidemic of Bible reading 
spread on all sides; and the Apocalypse, or Book of Revelation, which 
has ever been the happy hunting-ground of religious cranks, proved most 
attractive to fanatics. 


The Book of Revelation is of course as much the inspired Word of 
God as any other part of the Bible; but owing to its mystical and sym- 
bolical character, it is one of the most difficult to understand. St. John, 
writing in his own perilous age of general persecution by pagan emperors, 
wished to strengthen Christians by his prediction of the ultimate victory 
of good over evil. And he has left us the legacy of his inspired assurance 
that Christ will indeed come to judge mankind, overthrowing Satan and 
redeeming the good from this worldly-arena of strife and struggle and 
sacrifice. 


Concentrating on an unwarranted literal interpretation of apo- 
calyptic passages, many made a central feature of their religion an ex- 
pectation of the imminent return of Christ to reign for a thousand years 
on earth, with His headquarters at Jerusalem. They taught that, after 
this Millennium, the wicked, including Satan and all evil spirits, will 
be annihilated, while Christ and the Saints will ascend to eternal bliss 
in Heaven. 
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Those who held to these general ideas of the imminent second 
advent of Christ, though with many variations as to detail, became known 
as “Adventists.” 


WILLIAM MILLER 

Amongst these new explorers of the Apocalypse was a man named 
William Miller. William Miller was born on February 15, 1782, at Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. Four years after his birth, the family moved to 
Low Hampton, N. Y., where William grew up a farmer, and a quite ir- 
religious one at that. 

When thirty-four years of age, however, William Miller was con- 
verted at a revivalist meeting and became a Baptist. An ardent study 
of the Bible—for which he was in no way fitted—qualified him as a 
Baptist preacher, and more and more he devoted himself to expositions 
of biblical prophecy. Combining the prophecies of the Book of Daniel 
with those of the Apocalypse, he concluded that the Roman Papacy was 
Antichrist. Reading in Daniel (8:14), “And he said unto me, Unto two 
thousand and three hundred days; then shall the sanctuary be cleansed” 
he decided that the “clansing of the sanctuary” referred to the second 
advent of Christ, and that this personal return of Christ to purge the 
world would take place on March 21, 1843. 

In 1818, therefore, he began to preach that, in about 25 years from 
then, the present state of the world would come to an end, and the reign 
of Christ be established. For ten years he lectured up and down the 
country, carrying on a vigorous propaganda by means of a paper he had 
founded and called “The Signs of the Times,’ winning thousands over 
to his belief that the world would end in 1843. Before long he had broken 
with the Baptist altogether, and he and his followers became known as 
the “Millerites.” 

As March 21, 1843, drew near, terrific excitement prevailed amongst 
them; but, alas, the day came and went, and nothing happened. Miller 
went back to his calculations, checked them over, and discovered that 
he had mistaken the year. March 21, 1844, was the correct date. When 
that, too, failed, he moved the correct date. When that, too, failed, he 
moved the date forward to October 22, 1844. Failure this time destroyed 
his confidence in his own predictions, and he declared that the second 
advent would certainly take place soon, but that he could not say when. 


FIRST ADVENTIST CHURCH 

On April 29, 1845, the Millerites held a Conference at Albany, N. Y., 
to define their views and plan for the future. They decided upon a con- 
gregational basis of organization, and drew up a statement of faith which 
included belief in the Bible only, in the imminent second coming of Christ, 
in the overthrow of the Papacy, and in the early establishment of the 
Millennial Kingdom of Christ on earth. 

No date was set for the second advent; but it is certain that if they 
had been told that the world would still be going on as usual in 1961, 
over a hundred years later, they would have been completely incredulous 
and scornful. It is to be noted, also, that the Millerites had no 
no idea that there was anything wrong with the Christian observance 
of Sunday. In fact, Adventists who had taken up the observance of 
Saturday instead of Sunday, were excluded by the Albany Conference. 
Poor William Miller, who died on December 20, 1849, had no idea that 
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he had all along—according to modern Seventh Day Adventists—been 
subject to a Satanic deception by his Sunday observance! 


In 1858 another Conference was held at Boston where the name 
“American Millennial Association” was adopted, to be altered a few years 
later to “The Evangelical Adventist Association.” But through all these 
changes the number of adherents was steadily diminishing. The failure 
of William Miller’s prophecy that the second advent of Christ would oc- 
cur on October 22, 1844, seemed too great an obstacle for the Adventist 
movement ever to overcome. 

New life, however, came with the remarkable discovery by one 
Hiram Edson, of Port Gibson. He declared that William Méiller’s calcula- 
tions were correct after all. But Miller had misunderstood the nature of 
Christ’s second coming. Hiram Edson got a “revelation” that the ‘sanc- 
tuary to be cleansed,” according to Daniel 8:14, “is in Heaven, not on 
earth.” He quoted Hebrews (8:1-2), “We have a High Priest... in the 
heavens; a minister of the sanctuary.” On October 22, 1844, he declared, 
Christ entered the heavenly sanctuary to cleanse it! It is true that Christ 
entered Heaven at the Ascension; but—said Hiram—He did not then 
enter the Inner Sanctuary. That event took place in 1844, when Christ 
began investigating the records of all mankind, already dead or still 
living. In 1884 Mrs. Ellen G. White—of whom we shall see more later 
—wrote in explanation of this, “The judgment is now passing in the 
sanctuary above. Forty years has this work been in progress. Soon—none 
knows how soon—it will pass to the cases of the living” (S.P., Vol. 4, p. 
315). When this auditing of the books is finished “Christ will return to 
earth to execute judgment accordingly.” 

Faithful Adventists grasped eagerly at this assurance that William 
Miller was not mistaken about the date of the second advent, and easily 
overlooked the unscriptural and absurd details of Hiram Edson’s explan- 
ation. So the Adventist movement survived, though not as a unified body; 
for it went the way of all such man-made sects, dissolving into many 
broken fragments. 


ADVENTIST DIVISIONS 

The extent of the disagreements and dissensions amongst the Ad- 
ventists is evident from the mere list of different denominations to which 
they gave rise. Thus we find in America the “Life and Advent Union”; 
the “Seventh Day Adventists’; the “Advent Christian Church”; the 
“Church of God (Seventh Day)”; the “Church of God in Jesus Christ”; 
the “Church of God (Oregon, Illinois)”; the “Church of God, Adventist”; 
the “Church of the Blessed Hope”; the “Brethren of the Abrahamic Faith”: 
the “Restitutionists”; the “Age-to-come Adventist”; the “Primitive Advent 
Christian Church,” and other minute sects. Each of these Churches 
either disagreed with some already accepted teaching, or tried to introduce 
new doctrines of its own. Thus John T. Walsh broke away from the 
Millerites in 1848 to form the “Life and Advent Union,” because he held 
that there is to be no resurrection of the wicked; and that this earth, 
not heaven, is to be the eternal abode of the righteous. 

Joseph Bates, James White and Mrs. White, relying on visions Mrs. 
White claimed to have received, insisted not only on the imminent second 
coming of Christ, but also on the observance of Saturday instead of Sun- 
day; and in 1860 they established the Seventh Day Adventists. 


In 1861 Jonathan Cummins departed from the Millerites and found- 
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ed the “Advent Christian Church,” because he disbelieved in the theory 
of the “heavenly sanctuary,’ which had been concocted to safeguard 
William Miller’s prediction of the second advent of Christ on October 
22, 1844. 

In 1865, Elder Gilbert Cramer abandoned the “Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists” to found the “Church of God, Adventist,” as a protest against 
Mrs. White’s claim to divine inspiration. 

Most of the breakaway sects, however, never attained to significant 
proportions. The most progressive and active of them all today, is that 
of the “Seventh Day Adventists.” And with that branch of the Adventists, 
this article is mainly concerned. 


MRS. ELLEN G. WHITE 

In 1842 a Miss Ellen G. Harmon was converted at an Adventist re- 
vivalist meeting conducted by the Millerites, and at once began to have 
what she claimed to be divinely-inspired dreams. In 1844, when Miller’s 
predictions failed to eventuate, she had a vision of Adventists going 
straight to Heaven; and all rejoiced, many accepting her as a prophetess. 

Miss Harmon herself admitted that she had suffered severe head 
injuries as a young girl, and since then had been given to fainting and 
epileptic fits. It was invariably after having swooned that she claimed 
to have received during a trance new and heavenly communications. 

With other Adventists she had eagerly accepted Hiram Edson’s in- 
terpretation of the “cleansing of the sanctuary,” but was soon adding 
further doctrines of her own. In 1846 she married Elder James White, 
gaining both prestige in the movement and an ardent advocate of her 
teachings. 

Before very long she claimed to have had a vision in which Christ 
in Heaven showed her the Tables of Stone, with the commandment, 
“Remember that thou keep holy the sabbath day,” surrounded by a halo 
of light. At the same time a nearby angel assured her that Saturday 
and not Sunday is the day to be observed by Christians. 


SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS 


It was this last-mentione’ vision which led to a break with the 
followers of William Miller, whose adventism had never for a moment 
questioned Sunday observance; and in 1860, at Battle Creek, Michigan, 
under the leadership of Joseph Bates, Elder James White and Mrs. Ellen 
G. White, the “Seventh Day Adventist’ denomination was formed. 

For more than fifty years, until her death in 1915, Mrs. White was 
the accepted prophetess of the new Church. Although she was a woman 
of little education, her visions and writings have become fundamental 
with Seventh Day Adventists. They are placed on the same level as 
Sacred Scripture, and are quoted as infallible utterances. 

Her “Testimonies for the Church” are regarded as the only authetic 
interpretation of the Bible. “It is God,” she says, “and not an erring 
mortal, who has spoken.” She devoted 38 pages of her “Testimony No. 33” 
to vindicating her divine inspiration—a claim to infallibility far in excess 
of any ever made even by a Pope of Rome! 

In his book, “Seventh Day Adventism Renounced,” D. M. Canright 
says, “Mrs. White claims that the very words in which her visions are 
recorded are divinely inspired. I know they are not, for she often changes 
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what she has written, scratching out a whole page at times. She reads 
her MSS. to her husband, while he suggests changes which she makes. 
As she is ignorant of grammar, she has employed an accomplished writer 
to correct the manuscript, improve its style, and polish it up generally. 
She also copies largely from other writings.” 

Another ex-Seventh Day Adventist, Warren Latham, of Spokane, 
Washington, U.S.A., writes, “The denomination regards her writings as 
the voice of God, and in their public teaching they will not admit that 
she made any mistakes in her published writings. They place her writ- 
ings on an equality with the Bible, although they emphatically deny this 
statement. Like a man trying to catch a horse in an open field, with 
feed in one hand and a halter behind his back in the other, so are these 
Adventist evangelists who preach form an open Bible, but keep the 
“Testimonies” concealed. After the converts are made, and the halter 
on, the “Testimonies” always take precedence above the Scriptures, be- 
cause they are used to interpret the Bible.’ And Warren Latham adds, 
“‘What does Sister White say?’ is a stock term with all good Adentists.” 

The credulity of Adventists where Mrs. White is concerned is proof 
against all reasoning and evidence to the contrary. Dr. William Russell, 
a physician at the Seventh Day Adventist Sanatorium, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, wrote in 1869 that her visions were the result of a diseased 
brain. Dr. Fairfield said in 1887 that they were due to hysterical trances. 
But to this day Mrs. White is accepted as an infallible prophetess by 
Seventh Day Adventists. 


ADVENTIST TEACHINGS 


The Seventh Day Adventists, originated by Protestants in a Protest- 
ant environment, and drawing its recruits mainly from Baptists, Methodists 
and Congregationalists, began with the usual profession of belief in the 
Bible only, and in salvation by faith alone. But under the guidance of 
William Miller, and later of Mrs. White, they soon developed distinctive 
doctrines, which really meant the negation of both those fundamental 
Protestant tenets. Mrs White’s writings became a substitute for the Bible, 
while she herself expressly rejected salvation by faith, “however sincere 
their conversion, should never be taught to say or feel that they are 
saved. This is misleading” (“Christ’s Object Lessons,” p. 155). 

Seventh Day Adventists claim to believe in the Divinity of Christ, 
though their other doctrines implicitly deny it over and over again. They 
say that the Levitical code for foods (Lev. 11) must be observed. Strictly 
speaking, all Seventh Day Adventists are expected to be vegetarians, and 
on no account to take alcoholic drink or indulge in the use of tobacco. 
Devotion to “Health Foods” is part of their religion, and a condition for 
their translation to the Millennial Kingdom. 

Most important of all, the seventh day, Saturday, is to be observed, 
and not Sunday. All Churches except that of the Seventh Day Adventists 
have been deceived by Satan through the agency of the Roman Papacy 
into the observance of Sunday. All of them constitute “Babylon,” and 
are rejected by God. But this is particularly true of the Roman Catholic 
Church, presided over by “Antichrist” or the “Beast” in the person of 
the Pope of Rome. 

Needless to say, the Seventh Day Adventists claim that they alone 
correctly understand the prophecies, to which they give most attention 
and according to which they say they are called by God to give a last 
warning to the world. 
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JUDGEMENT NOW 


A basic doctrine of the Adventists is that the second coming of 
Christ is imminent. Though William Miller was wrong in his expectations 
of what would happen on October 22, 1844, he rightly calculated that the 
prophecy of Daniel referred to that date. 


What did happen, say the Adventists, was that Christ then entered 
into the heavenly sanctuary to begin the “Investigative Judgment’ of all 
mankind. As soon as He has made Himself aware of all the iniquities of 
each of the living and the dead—and it may be at at any moment now, 
for He has already been engaged in the task for over a hundred years— 
He will come again to this world in all His majesty and glory, the first 
resurrection will take place, and the Millennium or special period of a 
thousand years will begin. 


It must be noted here that, according to the Seventh Day Adventists, 
man’s soul is not naturally immortal. When a man dies, all conscious- 
ness ceases. But the souls of men cintinue to exist in a kind of coma, 
waiting for the resurrection. At the first resurrection only Christ’s chosen 
ones will be raised from the dead to have immortality conferred upon 
them. These will then go to Heaven with Christ, reigning with Him 
there and spending the thousand years of the Millennium going through 
the records and judging the wicked. 


During these thousand years the world will be in great distress, and 
Satan will be made to bear the sins of the saved as a kind of scapegoat. 
After this Millennium, all others will be raised from the dead, the Final 
Judgement will take place, Satan and all evil spirits and wicked human 
beings will be annihilated (there’s no hell), the earth will be recondi- 
tioned, and the Holy City will descend from Heaven. The world will then 
be the eternal home of the saved, under the rule of Christ and of 144,000 
Seventh Day Adventists. 


Such, in brief outline, is the Seventh Day Adventist system. With 
its every item it will be impossible to deal in the article. But let us take 
at least some of its outstanding features. 


On the sanctuary question we need not delay. That there is any 
sanctuary in Heaven that needs to be cleansed, that Christ is there en- 
gaged in investigating the records to discover who is worthy of love and 
who of hatred, and that He entered upon this task in 1844—all this it 
not only fiction without a trace of Scriptural support, but also such utter 
nonsense that no intelligent person could even be expected to accept it. 
It is obviously an invention to rescue William Méiller’s prediction of the 
second coming of Christ in 1944 from the consequences of its failure. 


IMMORTALITY OF MAN’S SOUL 


When we turn to the nature of the human soul, Mrs. White tells 
us that the souls of the dead are quite unconscious, apparently existing 
in a state of coma or trance. The doctrine of “consciousness in death’— 
she declares—rests upon “the fundamental error of natural immortality, 
a doctrine opposed to the teaching of the Scriptures.” 

But that the human soul is by nature immortal happens to be the 
teaching of the very Scriptures by which she claims to be guided! When 
Christ said, “Do not fear those who kill the body, but cannot kill the 
soul” (Matt. 10:28), He taught both the difference between the material 
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body and the spiritual soul, and also the immunity of the latter from the 
processes of death And that the souls of the departed are conscious is 
certainly stressed in Christ’s parable of the rich man who died and 
who, after death, was granted a vision of Lazarus in Heaven and made 
the agonizing appeal, “Father Abraham, have mercy on me!” (Luke 16:24.) 
Again, when Christ on Calvary said to the repentant thief, “today you 
will be with me in Paradise” (Luke 23:43), the promise was one of con- 
scious happiness. So, too, when St. Paul wrote to the Philippians of his 
desire to depart and “be with Christ, a thing that is far better” (Phil. 1:23), 
his words would be meaningless if death meant the lapsing of his soul 
into complete unconsciousness! 

The Adventist doctrine that Satan and all evil spirits and the souls 
of the wicked will be annihilated at the Last Judgement is equally opposed 
to the clear teaching of Holy Scripture. Christ warned men to take the 
most drastic precautions and be prepared to make any sacrifices in this 
life rather than “go to gehenna, the unquenchable fire, where their 
worm does not die, and the fire is not extinguished” (Mark, 9:42-43). And 
the end of the drama of the wicked will be, “they will go away into 
everlasting punishment; but the righteous into life everlasting.’ (Matt. 
25:46.) The one fate is just as interminable as the other! 


THE MILLENNIUM 


The Millennial views of the Seventh Day Adventists are based on 
a mistaken-literal interpretation of the twentieth chapter of the Apo- 
calypse. There St. John speaks of a reign of Christ for “a thousand years.” 


In the early Church there were some who interpreted St. John’s 
words to mean that the power of pagan Rome would be overthrown, to 
be followed by a “Millennium,” or rule of the Saints with Christ upon 
earth for a thousand years, during which time the activities of Satan would 
be greatly restricted. Then Satan would be permitted for a brief time to 
organize the wicked for a final attack upon the Saints, God Himself step- 
ping in to end the conflict by the Last Judgement. 


But this literal interpretation is quite opposed to the method the 
rest of the Book demands. St. John’s language throughout is not literal, 
but allegorical. The number “1000” must be regarded symbolically, and 
not numerically, as signifying an indefinitely long period. Bl. Augustine, 
in Book xx. of his “City of God,” written in the Fourth Century, refuted 
the early literalists, and gave the true explanation of the Millennium. 
He declared that the advent of Christ into this world in the first place 
brought with it a grace more than sufficient to cripple and defeat the 
work of Satan, and that the Millennium is the whole interval from that 
time till the Last. Judgment. To teach a literal Millennium is to go 
against the voice of the Church of all the ages, and to support from 
one apocalyptic passage what is opposed to the general teaching of the 
Bible as a whole. For in Sacred Scripture the second advent of Christ is 
clearly predicted as coinciding with the Last Judgement, the Church suf- 
fering till the end of time and enjoying no pleasant interval of freedom 
from trials for any period of a thousand years. 

The reign of the Saints with Christ represents the entire course of 
the Church’s existence as the Kingdom of God on earth. That is the 
only Millennial reign St. John had in mind. In spite of any appearances 
to the contrary, God’s plans are being fulfilled, and the will of Christ 
is really being carried out, so that those who have made their wills one 
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with His, and love Him and live for Him, reign upon the earth as He 
does. 

Bl. Augustine’s explanation gave the death-blow to Millennarian 
speculations, and the subject was practically ignored until revived by the 
Anabaptists in Germany during the Protestant reformation; and it has 
continued as a delusion amongst many of the smaller Protestant sects, 
including the Seventh Day Adventists. 

But a far greater delusion, and one which the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists themselves regard as a matter of supreme importance, is the 
peculiar idea that the Jewish Law of Sabbath observance is still binding 
upon Christians. r 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE 


We have seen earlier that the original Adventists, as founded by 
William Miller, had no idea that the observance of Sunday was in any 
way sinful. But some of his followers had been associated with the 
Seventh Day Baptists, who had derived the custom of observing Satur- 
day from the Anabaptists in Germany. In 1884 a group of Adventists, 
therefore, adopted the Seventh Day Baptist teaching on the subject, and 
as we have seen, were excluded from the newly-formed Adventist Church, 
which resulted from the Conference at Albany, N Y., in 1845. 

The dissident group of Adventists, in their advocacy of Saturday, 
quoted the account of creation in Genesis, the appointment of the Sab- 
bath by God in honor of His creative work, the commandment, “Remem- 
ber that thou keep holy the Sabbath day,” and the message of the third 
angel, “Here is the patience of the saints: those who keep the command- 
ments of God and the faith of Jesus.” (Rev. 14:12.) They declared that 
the expression, “the commandments of God,” included that of the Jewish 
Sabbath every bit as much as any of the others. 

Mrs.. Ellen G. White affiliated herself with this group, and con- 
veniently had her vision, in which she claimed to have had revealed to 
her that observance of the Jewish Sabbath is the crucial thing that makes 
a person a Christian, and that all observers of Sunday are apostates, de- 
ceived by-Antichrist. 

She declared Saturday observance to be essential to salvation. The 
Mosaic Law binds for all time. “God is eternally the same,” she argued. 
Does He not say, in Psalm 89:34, “My covenant I will not violate, nor 
alter the thing that has gone out of My lips’? She did not advert to the 
fact that, although God is eternally the same, things are not necessarily 
willed by Him to be eternally the same! He may eternally will that 
people who are faithful will inherit blessings, but forfeit them if they 
fail in their fidelity. And she quite overlooked the prediction, “Behold 
the days shall come, said the Lord, and I will make a new covenant with 
the house of Israel, and with the house of Juda; not like the covenant 
which I made with their fathers in the day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt; the covenant which they 
broke” (Jer. 31:31-32). 


NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING 


Appealing to the New Testament, Mrs. White denied that any re- 
cord can be found there indicating a distinct command of God that Sun- 
day should be substituted for Saturday (in which she happened to be 
right), and declared that Antichrist, operating through the Roman Papacy, 
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and with the assistance of the Roman Emperor, Constantine, in 321 A.D., 
was responsible for the change (in which she was as wrong as she could 
possibly be). 

Let us admit at once that if the New Testament insists anywhere 
that Christians are obliged to observe Saturday, then the Orthodox 
Church is undoubtedly in error; though that would not make the Seventh 
Day Adventists right as a Church, with all their other omissions and 
violations of New Testament teachings, both in doctrine and practice. 

But the New Testament nowhere declares that followers of Christ 
are obliged to observe the Jewish Sabbath. In fact, it teaches the abro- 
gation of the Jewish Dispensation in favor of the New Law established 
by Christ. 

Considerable confusion exists in the minds of a multitude of per- 
sons regarding the change of the sabbath-day. It is often due to failure 
to realize that when God said: “REMEMBER THE SABBATH-DAY, TO 
KEEP IT HOLY” (Ex. 20), He did not say keep SATURDAY holy. Sabbath, 
Shabbath in Hebrew, means, REST, while Yomha-Shabbath means Day 
of Rest, and not Saturday, hence Sabbath is not a specific day be it the 
seventh or the first. 


The Book of Exodus makes it very clear that the observance of the 
Sabbath was a special prescription for the Jews only, and that it was in- 
separably connected with the Old Covenant. But Christians live under 
the New Testament or New Covenant, which insists that those who have 
accepted the full and perfect revelation and grace of Christ are no longer 
bound by the laws and customs of the Jews. Thus St. Paul, speaking of 
the higher ideals of the Christian religion as compared with the Law 
“graven with letters upon stones,” declares, “if that which is done away 
was glorious, much more that which remaineth is in glory” (II Cor. 3:7-11). 


Mrs. White has to agree that Our Lord abolished the ancient “Jewish 
Law,” but she says that this refers to the “ceremonial” or ritualistic ele- 
ments of the “Law,” not to the moral law found in the Ten Command- 
ments. But the fact is that, with the institution of His own Church by 
the Messiah, the whole of the Jewish dispensation lapsed, including all 
ten commandments viewed as part of that dispensation. If Christians 
are bound to observe the basic moral principles taught in the Ten Com- 
mandments, it is not because they are contained in the Decalogue, but 
because they are of their very nature part of the natural moral law— 
a natural law which is permanently binding in any case. But even 
granted Mrs. White’s distinction, her position is not improved, for Jewish 
Sabbath observance was patently “ceremonial” in character. 


ATTITUDE OF CHRIST 


“But,” urge Seventh Day Adventists, “Jesus Himself observed the 
Jewish Sabbath.” Of course He did. He purposely complied with all the 
requirements of the preparatory Old Law prior to completing and per- 
fecting it by the fullness of His own new revelation and disrensation. 
But He Himself prepared the way for the abolition of the Jewish Sabbath. 

He defended His disciples when the Jews accused them of not ob- 
serving the Sabbath strictly in the traditional sense, adding, “For the 
son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath” (Matt. 12:1-8). He rebuked a 
too severe interpretation of the Sabbath law. (Luke, 13:10-16; 14:1-5; John 
5:9-18; 7:22.) He showed His authority to do as He pleased with the Sab- 
bath (Mark 2:27-28.) 
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Nowhere, moreover, did He reassert the obligation of observing the 
Jewish Sabbath. Never did He quote this Jewish Law. In enumerating 
the commandments to the rich young man who asked what must be done 
for salvation, He omitted all reference to it (Mark 10:19). 


THE EARLY CHURCH 


The Apostles certainly understood the mind of Christ on the sub- 
ject, and the account of the Council of Jerusalem in Acts 15 shows that 
they had no intention of imposing the obligation of the Jewish Sabbath 
on Gentile converts. 

It is true that Jewish converts, from sheer force of custom, con- 
tinued to observe the Jewish day. They were free to do so. But were not 
obliged to do so: And when some of them began to speak of obligation 
in this matter and showed signs of wishing to impose it on others, St. 
Paul at once denounced such Judaizing tendencies. Again and again he 
stiessed the fact that Christians are not under the Jewish Law but under 
grace (Rom., 6:14); he warned the Galatians that a return to the Jewish 
Law on their part would render his work among them in vain (Gal., 4:11); 
and he told the Colossians to pay no attention to those who blamed them 
for not observing Jewish Sabbaths (Col., 2:16). Yet Mrs. White comes for- 
ward with a revival of the first century Judaism St. Paul so strongly con- 
demned! D. M. Canright, in his book “Seventh Day Adventism Renounced,” 
speaking of their Jewish legalism, says of the Seventh Day Adventists, 
“Their constant theme is law, law, law. They preach it ten times as 
much as they preach Christ.” 

But if Christians are not obliged to observe the Jewish: Sabbath, 
what day were they obliged to observe as a day of rest? The answer is 
—no particular day. It is true that, from the very beginning, they gave 
special honor to the first day of the week. Christ had Risen from the 
Dead, thus completing the work of redemption, on the first day of the 
week; He had chosen the first day of the week for His appearances to 
the Apostles; and fifty days after His resurrection He had sent the Holy 
Spirit upon them on the first day of the week. What wonder that the 
early Christians held that day in particular esteem! So we read, in Acts, 
20:7, “On the first day of the week, when we were assembled to break 
bread.” To the Corinthians, St. Paul wrote that collections were to be 
made amongst them when they met “on the first day of the week” (I 
Cor., 16:2). And St. John, in the Apocalypse, referred to the first day of 
the week as “the Lord’s Day” (Rev., 1:10), as the Greeks do to this day. 

But the first Christians did not regard the first day of the week as 
a substitute for the Jewish Sabbath. There was no question of transfer- 
ring Jewish obligations from one day to another. The obligation of the 
Jewish Sabbath had lapsed, even as the Old Law generally had ceased 
to oblige. They did not regard it as necessary to abstain from secular 
pursuits on the first day of the week. They engaged in business as usual. 
But from motives of devotion they began that day by meeting for the 
celebration of the Eucharist which Christ had left to them as His last 
legacy and command on the eve of His crucifixion and death. Since the 
day began at sunset these Eucharists were usually celebrated at night, on 
the eve of the first day of the week. 


LAW FOR CHRISTIANS 


That custom became the Christian tradition. As early as 107 A.D., 
St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, could write, “If we still live according to 
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the Jewish observances, we confess that we do not accept the grace of 
Christ. Those who once lived according to the Old Law have come to a 
new hope, no longer observing the Jawish Sabbath, but the Lord’s Day 
on which our Life rose from the dead.” St. Justin Martyr, who died in 
167 A.D., wrote, “On Sunday we meet to celebrate the Lord’s Supper and 
read the Gospels and Sacred Scriptures, the first day on which God 
changed darkness, and made the world, and on which Christ rose from 
the dead.” 

But no Christians at that time dreamed of relating the observance 
of the Lord’s Day to the Decalogue, nor of identifying it with the Jewish 
Sabbath. 

In the year 321 A.D., the Roman Emperor Constantine decreed that 
the first day of the week, Sunday, was to be observed as a civic day of 
rest from ordinary work and business. That did not impose any obliga- 
tions of religious observance upon Christians. But in 336 A.D., the Or- 
thodox Catholic Church, at the Council of Laodicea, made the ecclesias- 
tical law obliging the faithful to attend Liturgy and to abstain from 
servile works on Sundays (Canon 29). And all Christians accepted that 
law in virtue of the divine authority Christ gave to His Holy Church 
when He said, ‘“Whatsoever you bind upon earth shall be bound also in 
Heaven; and whatscever you loose upon earth shall be loosed also in 
Heaven” (Matt., 18:18). 


ADVENTIST POSITION 


What does all this mean? It means that the Seventh Day Adventists 
are wrong in saying that the Jewish Sabbath still obliges, for there is 
clear authority in the Bible for its abrogation. 

Seventh Day Adventists are right, however, in accusing other Pro- 
testants of inconsistency who speak of any obligation of Sunday obser- 
vance while rejecting the authority of the Orthodox Catholic Church. 
It is not that there is no authority in the Bible for Sunday observance; 
but there is no direct authority for it as an obligation. The only direct 
authority for the obligation of Sunday, is that of the Orthodox Church; 
but that involves the authority of the Bible at least indirectly in so far 
as the Bible itself teaches clearly that the Orthodox Catholic Church is 
directly authorized by Christ to legislate in His Name. 

Seventh Day Adventists, however, rather than accept the authority 
of the Orthodox Catholic Church, prefer to accept that of Mrs. Ellen G. 
White. 

Christ had said, “I will build my Church, and the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it” (Matt., 16:18). To His Church He had made 
the promise, “I am with you always, even till the end of the world” (Matt., 
18:26). Yet George Burnside, an Adventist evangelist, in his lecture, 
“Who claims to have changed the Sabbath?” says, “The Apostles were 
scarcely cold in their graves ere apostacy began to sweep into the Church.” 
According to Mrs. White, the gates of Hades did prevail against the 
Church, Christ did not fulfill His promise of protection, and all Christen- 
dom fell into error. After over 1800 years, Mrs. Ellen G. White had to be 
called upon in America to rectify the work of Christ, and upon her the 
true Church has at last been built, that of the Sevonth Day Adventists! 
Who can believe it? 


HATRED OF ROME 
From what has been said, it can easily be guessed that prejudice a- 
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gainst the Roman Catholic Church and a consuming hatred of the Roman 
Pope are part of the religion of the Seventh Day Adventists. Side by side 
with their efforts to restore the Sabbath observance of the ancient Jewish 
Law go fierce denunciations of the Papacy for having, as they say, 
changed the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the week. The 
Adventists in Orthodox countries are just as prejudiced against the Or- 
thodox Catholic Church though, perhaps, not to the same extent as 
their extreme anti-Roman prejudice. Still, the Orthodox Church has 
felt the poisonous venom of the Adventists. 

All of the colorful epithets used of Antichrist and of his pagan 
kingdom which Adventists can find in the Book of Revelation are applied 
to the Roman Catholic Church. Rome is the “Scarlet Woman,” the 
“Harlot,” and “Babylon the Great.” To the Vatican they apply the words 
of St. John, “Upon her forehead was a name written: Mystery, Babylon 
the Great, the Mother of Harlots and abominations of the earth” (Rev., 
17:5). And to the members of the Roman Church they address the ap- 
peal: “Come out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, 
and that ye receive not of her plagues” (Rev., 18:4). 

This is not an exaggeration of the Adventist attitude towards the 
Roman Church. In 1929 Alonzo L. Baker, associate editor of the “Signs 
of the Times” in California, published a book entitled “The Pope King 
Again,” and sub-titled “Is the Deadly Wound Healing?” In it he uses these 
gentle expressions: “The papal system is the very antithesis of Chris- 
tianity, and the Pope is indeed the Antichrist” (p. 83). “The Pope of Rome 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God” (p. 87). “The 
Roman Catholic Mass is nothing more than idolatry of a wafer, and a 
means of obscuring the true place of Christ” (p. 96). “Rome attempts 
to destroy the very essence of Christianity” (p. 98). “The vital question at 
issue,” he writes, “is one of loyalty to Jesus Christ, or to the man on the 
Tiber who declares he holds the place of God on earth” (p. 109). And 
again, “In the Day of Judgment there will be two classes only on the 
earth—those who have worshipped the beast, and those who have gotten 
the victory over the beast. The first will go to eternal destruction with 
the beast; the others will receive eternal salvation at the hands of Jesus 
Christ” (p. 109). 

It seems incredible that there are people who can think and speak 
in such a way in these days. Yet these are not isolated utterances. Mr. 
George Burnside, an American Seventh Day Adventist evangelist, lecturing 
in New Zealand in 1949, said in an appeal to Protestants to cease observ- 
ing Sunday and to become Seventh Day Adventists, “You can see it is 
more than a question of days; it is a matter of obedience to Christ or 
obedience to Antichrist. Christ says the Sabbath is His ‘Sign.’ It is the 
Union Jack of Jesus Christ. Flags mean a great deal today. It is time 
you stepped out from underneath the Babylonian flag of apostasy, and 
stood for Christ under His bloodstained banner.” 

Nowhere did Christ ever say that the Sabbath is His “Sign.” And 
to become a Seventh Day Adventist would not be obedience to Him but 
to Mrs. Ellen G. White! Understanding of Scripture, however, and know- 
ledge ‘f history, and the demands of reason seem utterly foreign to 
Seventh Day Adventists. 

BEHIND THE TIMES 

Seventh Day Adventists speak much of the “Signs of the Times”; 

but more than almost any other non-Orthodox denomination they are 
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behind the times. 


It is wonderful, of course, what people can find in the Bible, if 
they decide beforehand what they want to find there. One doesn’t need 
training and scholarship for that. One needs only unlimited credulity. 
But this much is certain. All who have training and scholarship un- 
animously declare that what the Seventh Day Adventists claim to find 
in the Bible is not really there, while an immense amount of teaching 
that is there they ignore and contradict. 


Their efforts to reimpose Jewish observances are but a reflection 
of the Judaizing tendencies among a few of the early Jewish converts to 
the Church which earned the reproach from St. Paul, “O senseless Gala- 
tians, who hath bewitched you, that you should not obey the truth?” 
(Gal., 3:1). St. Paul would certainly rank the followers of Mrs. Ellen G. 
White among the “bewitched.” 

It has been no pleasure, in writing this article, to dwell upon the 
bitterly anti-Christian position the Seventh Day Adventists have been 
led by their religion to adopt. Charity begets charity, while hatred 
engenders hatred. To read of their prejudices and animosities can only 
make it more difficult for Orthodox Catholics to be patient with them, 
though all Orthodox Catholics realize that it is still their duty to mani- 
fest nothing but charity towards the persons even of the professed ene- 
mies of their religion. Positive support of the business enterprises as- 
tablished by the Seventh Day Adventists, the profits of which are de- 
voted to the further propagation of attacks upon the Orthdox and other 
Churches, is, however, another matter. That Seventh Day Adventists 
cannot reasonably expect of Orthodox Catholics, even though they seek it. 

But why do they feel impelled to continue their campaign against 
other Churches, and their vilification of the Orthodox and other faiths? 
If they themselves wish to observe Saturday instead of Sunday, even 
though they are mistaken, they give others no cause for complaint. If 
they preach the love of God, ideals of Christian virtue, and goodwill 
and charity towards their neighbors, no one will object. But surely it is 
not too much to ask that they should cease to vilify the religion of others, 
spreading the poison of prejudice and fostering bigotry and anti-Chris- 
tian bitterness. 


If, as we declare, the Orthodox Catholic Church has maintained 
through all the centuries the “faith once delivered to the saints,” the 
implication is surely that the road to the full Christian truth is an ac- 
tual return to the Orthodox Catholic Church which the Protestant re- 
formers never seriously studied. That suggestion, however—which non- 
Orthodox readers should not dismiss too easily—leads beyond the scope 
of this article. Its purpose has been to show that the full Christian truth 
is not to be found in Seventh Day Adventism, and that one cannot be 
both a follower of Mrs. Ellen G. White and at the same time a genuine 


follower of Christ. 


We urge the Seventh Day Adventists and the followers of the va- 
rious sects which originated therefrom, seriously to study the position of 
the Orthodox Catholic Church. We are convinced that their studies will 
lead them to see the errors of their religion and to find the truth of 
the Church of Christ—the Holy Orthodox, Catholic, and Apostolic Church 
founded by Our Lord and Saviour. 


P. A. Matsanoff 
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EASTERN PILGRIMAGE 
I 


NRUVO-PECHERSRY MONSTER) 


by S. BOLSHAKOFF 


(Continued from page 100) 


I also made notes from the story; “Shepherd’s Joy.” In this 
story a priest describes how he succeeded in converting to the 
Orthodox Church the Stundists who hated her. 

“My kindness to the apostates from the Holy Church of God,” 
the priest said, “seems, pleased them. Their hatred towards me 
began to assume the air of indifference. With the passage of time 
this indifference changed into good mutual relations. I never nour- 
ished any hatred to the unfortunate apostates. I suffered for them 
in my sinful soul and I prayed to the King of Heaven to convert 
the deluded to the way of truth. My prayer was accepted by the 
Lord. 

“I gathered the proud into one flock not by power or by 
threats but by tears of sorrow and by prayer to Christ the Saviour 
who gave to us the testament of love. The love of Christ moves 
mountains. It moved too the hearts and the souls of blaspheming 
sectarians, who seeing my attention to them, started to come to 
me, one after another, with various questions and for advices. I 
never was rude to them and always tried to satisfy their various 
prayers. | never menioned to them their hatred towards the Holy 
Church of God. Gradually, to my great and inexpressible joy, some 
Stundists began to frequent the temple of God and listen to my 
sermons about the miracle-working force of God, about scandals 
of this world, about the eternal life beyond the grave, of the truth 
of Christian faith preserved by the Holy Orthodox Church. 

“Our Lord Almighty granted me the joy to see the conver- 
sion of heretics who returned to the Orthodox Church, their moth- 
er. | was able to look again after one flock which was divided by 
hatred and reunited by the all-powerful love of Christ.” (p. 323) 

“Did you like my book, Sergey Nikolaevich?” Dr. Rosoy 
asked me, when I brought back the book to him. 

“Indeed. I never suspected that among the parish clergy 
there were such holy priests as described in the book.” 

“You did not suspect? But where did such priests as Father 
John of Cronstadt, Archpriest Alexander Yungerov, Archpriest Ne- 
deshev, Archpriest Abraham Nekrasov, or Fr. Matthew Rzhevsky 
come from? I presume you never heard of most of them?” 

“Agreed, except for Father John of Cronstadt and Father 
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Matthew Rzhevsky, confessor of Gogol, I never heard of their 
names. Tell me, Evgeny Nikolaevich,” I asked the doctor, “in the 
story. Shepherd’s Joy—we are told that the blasphemers and the 
apostates cannot be converted to the Church but only with kind- 
ness, love and humility. Violence, threats, controversies bring not 
lasting results. While this concerns the Stundists what about the 
militant atheists? There are people who preach Crusades against 
them and even suggest their merciless extermination. What do 
you say?” 

“The atheists are the same apostates as the Stundists. 
They can be converted only by the same means, that is by kindness 
and love. Marxism, as doctrine, is of course as irreconciliable with 
Christianity as Stundism is with Orthodoxy, but people, who 
profess those ideas, are another story. Neither by violence and 
threats nor by vain controversies can people be converted to any- 
thing. The Crusades against the Moslems brought no results, ex- 
cept highly negative ones. Not only the Moslems retained the 
Holy Land but they destroyed the Byzantine Empire, conquered 
the Balkan penisula and even occupied Hungary. I am certain that 
an armed attack on the Communists shall end in their further ex- 
pansion as it happened with the Moslems. The controversy is 
equally useless. There are plenty of books and magazines against 
Communism. Did they convert a jolly number of them? No. They 
simply do not read those writings. The only way to convert any 
variety of atheists is by deeds, by holy living, not by words. The 
holy life impresses everybody.” 


One afternoon I had tea with Dr. Rozov and discussed 
various things.—Dr. Rozov said: “I am over 50 and have practiced 
medicine for many years. I worked in hospitals and was a military 
doctor at the front. I witnessed many deaths. Still death is a 
mystery to me. I come to a patient and see that he is dying. Often 
I remained with dying people. Sometimes I spoke with them till 
the last moment. The impression produced is strange. You speak 
with a person, often quite lively, and suddenly his eyes cease to 
see and his breath stops. A corpse is before you. A few minutes 
before it was a person, now it is a thing. We know not when the 
soul left the body. It is mystery. Again, when I assisted at 
childbirth, a child arrives, a bit of flesh. And then, suddenly, he 
moves and cries. He became a person. Again it is enigma. Who 
“ame in, when, how—we do not know. 

“Every doctor observes many strange and unexpicable hap- 
penings in his practice. Some time one comes to a patient. His 
illness is simple, the treatment is well known. Everything is 
clear, you begin to treat him quietly, and yet, suddenly he dies. 
And it is difficult to ascertain what happened. Some explanation 
is given in the death certificate but it is merely for the registrar’s 
sake. Another time you see the patient who is very ill indeed and 
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is going to die. You warn the relatives and prescribe something 
simple. And yet he survives and becomes outrageously healthy. 
Relations are pleased. Reputation grows. The doctor is simply a 
miracleworker, rising the dead people. But he is quite innocent 
of all that. Again there is a mystery.” 


— “Tell me Evgeny Nikolaevich, miraculous healings do 
happen?” 

— “Of course they do. The Protestants believe in biblical 
miracles but not in modern ones. This is unscientific. Either 
miracles happen or they do not. I saw myself people healed by 
Fr. John of Cronstadt. I talked to those who visited miracle- 
working ikons or relics and were healed. I regret that our doctors 
do not record such cases as do the Roman Catholics. The latter have 
a special medical office in Lourdes, France, which investigates all 
cases of the alleged miracles. Among Lourdes miraculous healing 
some are quite astonishing. For instance, one man broke his leg. 
A most dangerous bone disease ensued. There was no way out 
but to amputate his leg. He went to Lourdes as the last resort 
before submitting to an amputation. He attended all the services, 
including those in the grotto. During the service he was healed 
instantly and completely. This was duly registered by the office. 
This man died many years later and when the autopsy was per- 
formed it was found that his bone was perfectly healthy as if he 
never had such a deadly disease. Faith can do anything.” 


— “Theosophists and Hindus assert,” I continued, “that the 
human soul, our “I” can separate itself from our body and even 
to contemplate it from the outside as a thing. Is it possible?” 


— “I think it is. There are articles about such happenings 
in specialized reviews and even in religious magazines. I heard of 
such things in my medical practice. Indeed I had a personal ex- 
perience of this.” 


— “How? Tell me, please.” 


— “It happened many years ago. I once sat in the auditorium 
of Tomsk University and listened to a lecture in embriology. The 
hall was large, bright, with a dome over it. I was in perfect health 
and had no knowledge of physical or psychological disturbances. 
I felt myself at my best. Suddenly I had a funny feeling. I was 
high up under the dome looking down into the auditorium and seeing 
the professor and the students. I noticed very well that in the 
third row, on the left, the seventh seat, there was this medical stu- 
dent, Eugene Nikolaevich Rozov. He sat quietly and I looked at 
him and wondered what did happen. Afterwards I rose higher 
up, through the dome, contemplated the sun-lit Tomsk, the river 
and the country beyond. I was happy and joyful. Suddenly, every- 
thing ceased and I was back in my body.” 


— “Did you have any fear?” 
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— “No, but I was greatly astonished. Much later I described 
this happening to a Staretz and asked him what it means. He an- 
swered: ‘This means a special grace of God for you, servant of 
God. You personally experienced, that our body and our soul are 
not the same thing as unbelievers blaspheme. Soul may exist out- 
side of the body. You are a physician. Physicians are inclined to- 
wards unbelief on account of their ill-directed studies. You are 
now saved from unbelief but I tell you, Brother, do not try to 
penetrate the veil of mysteries which surround us. On no account 
consort with theosophists, occultists and such like people. The 
devil deludes them. Often they become mad. God granted you this 
experience to make your faith firm as a rock. It was from God 
because you did not want this and because you experienced joy and 
a complete absence of fear.’” 

The time of my departure was approaching. One evening 
I sat in the garden of the monastery with Dr. Rosov, Father 
Bassian, Confessor of the Community, Father Isaiah and Father 
Poeman, the sacristan. We discussed the book of Soloviev: “Or- 
thodox Clergy.” 

— “The story which impressed me most, Father Bassian,” 
I said, was that entitled “Advocates from beyond the grave.” 

— “What is written there?” Father Bassian asked, medi- 
tatively stroking his beard. 

— “The story is simple enough,” I answered. “In the reign 
of Nicholas I, when Bishop Parphenius Chertkov, brought up in 
the great aristocratic family of Naruishkin occupied the See of 
Vladimir (1821-49) one priest, certain Father Abbacum, occupied 
the poorest parish in the diocese. The son of a sexton, he married 
a poor girl and they lived in great poverty. Father Abbacum was 
a mighty man of prayer and particularly loved to pray for the 
dead. He had a special note book, where to he entered the names 
of all the dead of whom he may have heard. He mentioned them 
not only during the Proscomede but also in his private prayers, 
morning and evening. For this reason his prayers lasted for hours. 

“This often displeased his wife who used to say—‘You should 
give up those long, supplementary prayers and instead help me at 
the house garden, etc., for I am very tired. You are neither a monk 
nor a recluse. If you want to pray so long go to the Bishop and 
ask for a better parish where we could afford servants. Then 
you may pray as long as you like. 

“Father Abbacum used to retort by saying that prayer is 
the first duty of the priest and must not be neglected. Concerning 
the better parish, Fr. Abbacum thought that it unseemly to beg 
for one from the Bishop. They should wait in patience, when he 
himself offers such a post. The matushka reluctantly agreed. 


“Meanwhile the best parish in the diocese became vacant. It 
was in a large and rich industrial town. Over two hundred appli- 
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cations were made to the Bishop. Among the applicants were pro- 
fessors of the Seminary, Rural Deans, Masters of Divinity and 
merited Archpriests. Nearly all the applications were accompanied 
by letters of recommendation from prominent clergymen and lay- 
men, including the Governor of Vladimir himself. After looking 
through all those applications the Bishop, failing to come to any 
decision, went to bed. 

“Hardly had he closed his eyes as he saw before him a large 
crowd of people, of both sexes and of various ages and stations, 
who respectfully begged the Bishop to appoint to the vacant parish 
Father Abbacum, of the existence of whom the Bishop knew noth- 
ing. The Bishop awoke, crossed himself and went to sleep again. 
The same crowd appeared again before him with the same request. 
— Who are you,’ the Bishop asked, ‘and why do you like a Father 
Abbacum so much?’ 

— ‘We are dead people, who were forgiven by God and en- 
tered the Kingdom of Heaven thanks to prayers of Father Ab- 
bacum,’ the crowd answered and disappeared. 

“The next morning the Bishop called in the Secretary of the 
Consistory and asked him to find out at what parish there is a 
priest named Abbacum and to invite him to come to Vladiinir. 
There was only one Father Abbacum in the diocese. One day his 
Rural Dean came to him with an order to appear before the 
Bishop as soon as possible. 

— ‘Did you commit some mistake or misdeed, Father?’ the 
worried Dean asked him.— No, I do not remember any such thing,’ 
Father Abbacum answered. ‘I go with a clear conscience, except 
I have no money for the trip.’ The Dean lent him the money. 

“Within a few days Fr. Abbacum appeared before the Bish- 
op, who at once recognized him from the dream.— Well, Father 
Abbacum, the Bishop said, ‘the best parish in my diocese is vacant 
for which 200 applications were sent in. Many prominent persons 
recommended the applicants but your advocates from the other 
world were the strongest of all. I appoint you Pastor of that parish 
and when I too shall go the way of all flesh, I beg you to pray for 
me.’ The Bishop then told Fr. Abbacum of his dream.” 

- “Very edifying indeed, Sergey Nikolaevich,” Father Poe- 
men said.—‘‘Father Bassian,” he continued, turning to the com- 
munity’s Confessor, “you should have even more advocates from 
the other world than Father Abbacum. You’ve celebrated for many 
years the daily Liturgy, when the Great Remembrance Book is read. 
You commemorate people since the day of John III till now. I am 
convinced that those advocates obtain for you the grace to die here 
in the advanced old age while others might very well die elsewhere, 
in exile, from the Monastery. We live on the very border. People 
over there may come here and make many changes but your advo- 
cates shall obtain mercy for you.” 
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— “God alone knows the future,” Fr. Bassian said, “but we 
should pray for the dead. They are truly our advocates. We re- 
quest the canonized saints to implore for us the mercy of God. 
But there are many unknown saints who may help us. It is a good 
and honourable thing to pray for the dead.” 


The Feast of the Dormition was observed in the monastery 
with the utmost solemnity. The Estonian Metropolitan Alexander 
and the Archbishop of Narva Eusebius came for the feast. The 
monastery was overcrowded. Church processions came in endlessly 
singing sacred hymns. They came from all the country parishes 
around. The hieromonks met these processions. The vested priests 
with the cross in hand walked at the head of each procession follow- 
ed by tall peasants carrying church banners and ikons. The singing 
“OQ Most Holy Theotokos, pray for us” was heard continually. The 
Vigil Services, on account of the crowd, were celebrated in the 
vast monastic courtyard before the wonder-working ikon of Holy 
Dormition. The night was still and starry. The lighted tapers in 
the hands of the people and the illuminated Catholicon and bell- 
tower reminded me of the Paschal midnight service. The Vigils 
lasted several hours. Three prelates, surrounded by a crowd of 
clergy, pontificated. Two protodeacons read the ektenias and two 
choirs sang. On the following morning the Liturgy of the Feast 
was celebrated in the new Catholicon in the presence of the Presi- 
dent of Estonia and several ministers. 


A few days before my departure from the monastery the 
Bishop, who himself was going away on business, invited me to 
see him. 

— “What impressions have you from our solemnites? The 
President and his ministers were surprised,” the Bishop said. “They 
never suspected that Orthodoxy is so strong here and that the mon- 
astery attracts such crowds.” 


— “I liked especially the Vigil in the courtyard and even 
more the Acathistos with its congregational singing. What strength! 
What faith! I looked into the faces of the people and I saw that.” 


— “Well, you now go to Western Europe to live among non- 
Orthodox where you shall unavoidably meet temptations and 
scandals. Remember our monastery and what you saw and heard 
while you were here. I present you as my blessing the ikon of St. 
Sergius of Radonezh, your patron. Follow his way of piety. I regret 
that you never visited his Laura. Perhaps, you shall make a pil- 
grimage there one day...” 


On the day of my departure I attended for the last time the 
early Liturgy, which Fr. Bassian celebrated in the old Catholicon. 
Everything was as on the day of my arrival. Father Bassian ce- 
lebrated Liturgy as slowly and solemnly as before. The same choir 
sang and pilgrims were present. The smoke of incense floated in 
the air and the morning sun glistened on the precious stones and 
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gold of the ancient ikons. But it was autumn sunshine. The fresh, 
invigorating, autumn air streamed in through the opened win- 
dows. There was no more perfume of the lilac. 

After Liturgy I came forward to receive antidoron from Fr. 
Bassian. He asked me about my departure. I went to take my 
leave from Dr. Rozov. He had just returned from the hospital. 

“God bless you.” —“I am sorry for you and for myself for 
I lose a companion. I found here in the monastery a quiet haven, 
although I am not a monk, but merely a lodger. Nevertheless, I 
live under the protection of Our Blessed Mother. I would wish you 
the same. Yet everyone has his own vocation. One can serve God 
not only as monk or priest but everywhere. Only we must serve 
our neighbor in God and not ourselves. Life is full of temptations. 
I experienced many of them in my life. One is always inclined to 
serve oneself pretending to serve God and neighbors. What can I 
say to you except, ‘seek ye above everything the Kingdom of God 
and its justice and everything else will be given unto you.’” 

After visiting various monastic churches for the last time, 
I went to the shop to buy souvenirs, pictures and booklets. Father 
George, a handsome, young heirodeacon was most cordial. 

— “You go to Western Europe to live and to work there. 
God helps you. Some people envy you but I do not. Very frankly 
I must say there is nothing better than monastic life. I live here 
as in paradise. In the world there is always a fierce struggle and 
a vanity of vanities. Everything is an illusion and a dream. Gogol 
wrote in the Notes of a Madman, ‘You believe you found luck 
but a general or secretary of State comes and takes it away from 
you.’ 

“I take myself as an example. I was born in a wealthy 
family. I could reasonably except a fine career, family, home, to 
live happily. But man proposes and God disposes. War broke out 
I went as an officer. The Revolution followed, everything changed, 
I lost everything but God conducted me here and I’ve lived in the 
monastery for six years. 

“This monastery of stone is only a frame, a school. The 
true monastery is our heart where God dwells. If persecutions 
should begin here one day we should worry not about walls and 
buildings but about the purity of faith. Then, although the exter- 
nal monastery disappears, the interior remains. This is the chief 
point. But I hope God shall preserve this monastery for many 
years to come. We must pray for that.” 

After dinner I went to the upper garden to lock at the country 
around from the tower. The second week of September was ending. 
The grass in the garden was slightly brown and the flowers 
faded. Many trees stood in their brilliant autumn dress. The garden 
was sunlit and empty. I climbed the tower, from where Bishop 
John showed me the countryside in June. The vast spaces were 
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there, but the colours were changed. The meadows and fields 
stood yellow and empty. I could see in many places the fields being 
prepared for sowing. Gardens and woods were golden. The sky 
was a pale blue. 

I turned eastwards. A fresh wind blew from Russia. I saw 
the distant forests on the frontier. Behind them was Pskov and, 
still farther, St. Petersburg, my birthplace. To the Southeast, far 
away, there were Moscow, Nizhni Novgorod, country of my mother 
—the Volga, the Urals, which I visited so often. Migratory birds 
flew across the sky from Russia to the southwest. 

Brother Sergius came to my cell with Father Isaiah in the 
early afternoon.—‘You are lucky,” Brother Sergius said with a 
smile. “The Bishop gave his best horse to convey you to the sta- 
tion and allowed Fr. Isaiah and me to accompany you. Did you 
say your farewells?” 

— “Yes, I took my leave from the Bishop, Fr. Bassian, Dr. 
Rozov and Father George. The latter is a good conversationalist.” 

— “He is a former officer. Prepare your luggage now and 
within one hour Father Isaiah and I shall be here again.” I started 
to pack my few things, meditating on whether I shall ever revisit 
the monastery.... 

We soon departed and passed through the Holy Gate. I turned 
back and crossed myself, looking at the monastery. The horse sprint- 
ed quickly. Soon the new Catholicon and the grey wall disappeared. 
A page of my life was closed. 

— “What a warm afternoon!” Father Isaiah said with plea- 
sure. “It is the second half of September, the sun is not as warm 
but it is as warm as in June. You arrived here, Sergey Nikolaevich, 
on a hot and sunny afternoon and you leave on a similar day. Your 
life with us was all in sunshine. What a summer! What a harvest! 
You shall remember our monastery as a happy dream!” 

When we arrived at the station the train was already stand- 
ing by as there were only a few passengers on the train. I left my 
luggage on the train and went out to the platform to say good-bye 
to the monks. Within a couple of minutes the train moved on. 
Standing by the window in the train I looked toward the station 
platform, where the monks stood. They grew smaller and smaller 
and soon disappeared altogether. The golden rays of the setting 
sun were still on the tops of trees. Wind brought the distant ring- 
ing of bells. The Vigil in the monastery was about to begin. I 
still stood at the window. The train moved fast to the West into 
the darkening evening. The September night was beginning. 

I left Estonia in October 1926 for Western Europe. Although 
I wanted several times to revisit the monastery each time I failed 
to do so. Thirty four years passed by. I heard that Father Isaiah 
left Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery for the Holy Land, where he was 
priested by Patriarch Alexis during his visit to Jerusalem. Brother 
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Sergius left the ancient monastery for Milkovo Monastery in Yugo- 
slavia soon afterwards. After the death of the Archimandrite Am- 
brose he returned to the world and worked as a scientist in Estonia. 
I have heard nothing more about him, Bishop John and Father 
George. Fathers Poemen, Theophanes and Arcadius died. Father 
Bassian became the megalo-schemos Simeon, venerated and loved 
throughout the Russian Church. My friend Dr. John Solomentsev, 
was buried in the monastery in 1934. 

In 1957, Father Michael, Recluse of Uusi Valamo in Finland, 
with whom I had several talks in 1954 which greatly influenced 
my life, left Finland with some of his disciples and settled in the 
Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery. This only made me want the 
more to revisit the monastery. Suddenly it became possible. In 
June 1960, when I was in Rome intending to go to Brittany, in 
France, during July, I received a letter from my old friend the 
Most Reverend Basil (Krivoshein), Archbishop of Brussels, inviting 
me to accompany him to Russia in July. I agreed at once. I was 
not in Russia for 41 years. I was eager to revisit Leningrad, my 
birthplace, and Moscow, where I used to live. I was also to make 
a pilgrimage to the Laura of Holy Trinity in Zagorsk and to the 
Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery. Moreover, I hoped to meet my sister 
and a few old friends. 

We arrived in Moscow by air on 16 July and made our 
pilgrimage to Zagorsk on 18 July. We stayed in Moscow until 23 
July, when we went to Leningrad. We visited Pskovo-Pechersky 
Monastery on 25 July 1960. 

We left Leningrad at 8 o’clock in the morning in two big 
cars. Besides the Archbishop of Brussels, myself and an English 
Orthodox monk from London, two priests from Moscow, the 
Dean of the Leningrad Cathedral and the parish warden of a 
Leningrad church, travelled with us as pilgrims. 

The day was sunny and very hot. We passed Pulkovo with 
its observatory, from where there is a beautiful view of Lenin- 
grad. In Gatchina, which I did not see since 1919, we stopped at 
the church of St. Paul, built by the Emperor Paul, for whom I 
have great sympathy and even a reverence since my childhood. 
This unfortunate Emperor, killed by plotters in 1801 in his palace 
in St. Petersburg was greatly respected by the simple people of 
the capitol. Requiem services were continually sung at his tomb. 

The Gatchina church is large but gloomy. It reflects some- 
how the tragic life of the murdered Emperor. From Gatchina we 
went to Luga. The vast Russian spaces unrolled before us. The 
great trunk road to Kiev was straight and broad. The traffic was 
scanty, a welcomed relief after the congested Western European 
roads. The air was pure and fresh. We travelled mostly through 
fine, unending forests, very much as in Finland. The new Kolkhose 
villages built after the war, reminded me of Scandinavia. They 
were quite elegant. 
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We skirted a few small lakes and crossed some rivers. Luga, 
which in my childhood was dull and drab, has developed much. 
There were many new buildings and gardens. Some streets were 
bordered with trees and flowers. I noticed one church. 


A few miles after Luga we had a sandwich lunch on a meadow 
in the forest. The weather became quite warm. In due course 
we reached Pskov, which I did not visit since 1914. It, of course, 
changed a good deal. Many new building were in evidence. We 
passed by some old churches kept in the best condition. We crossed 
the broad Velikaya River by a new bridge. The Pskov Kremlin 
rose up high on its hill above the river. Its mighty walls, crowned 
with towers were under repair. The tall white Cathedral shone 
blindingly in the sun with its silver domes. There are five open Or- 
thodox Churches in Pskov. The rest are museums. 

We left the Kiev trunk road for the Riga road soon after 
Pskov. The forests changed into fields and meadows. Then Isborsk 
appeared with its ancient church and a still more ancient castle. 
Weather became as hot and damp as in Brazil when we stopped in 
a meadow near Isborsk to prepare ourselves for the ceremonial ar- 
rival at the monastery. 

After a short drive through the fields on a country road we 
reached Petseri, a small town which grew around the monastery. 
It is 360 Klms. from Leningrad. The small town has now 16,000 
inhabitants. It did not change much since I saw it 34 years ago. 
The Lutheran church in the square proclaimed the nearness of Es- 
tonia. It was also a monument to the short Estonian domination. 
We passed by the Russian and Estonian Orthodox churches to 
another square and suddenly came before the Holy Gate of the 
monastery. 

Within a few minutes our cars stopped in the great court- 
yard of the monastery in front of the Bishop’s House. The Superior 
of the Monastery, Archimandrite Alipius, young and tall, met us at 
the same spot, where Brother Sergius welcomed me 34 years before. 
After washing up in the Bishop’s house, we went to the Monastic 
Refectory, a large, dark-red, building. In 1926 it was occupied by 
Estonian soldiers and served as a barrack. 

The Refectory was roomy and bright. It was decorated for 
the occassion and looked quite festive. I noticed a good many 
monks including several young people. The Community was well 
over 70, twice the size it was in 1926. We sat at the Superior’s 
table. The fare was simple but good. 

After dinner we rested for a while in our rooms. I occupied 
a nice and bright room. It was well furnished and carpeted. There 
were ikons and religious pictures on the walls, cases with books. 
Magazines were lain down on the table. From my windows I saw 
the great courtyard with its ancient churches around and the red 
chapel of the Holy Source in the middle. The past came back. 
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I was in the former room of Dr. Rozov, where I had so many talks 
with him. Dr. Rozov was then the community doctor besides being 
the Petsery health officer. He crossed the veil many years ago but 
his quiet and contemplative spirit, it seems, still lingered in the 
room. 

After a rest the Archimandrite, who is the acting Superior 
of the Monastery while the Bishop of Pskov is a titular one, showed 
us the caves. While the temperature in the courtyard was 34 de- 
grees (Centigrade) it was but 5 degrees in the caves. It never varies, 
summer or winter. After the overheated court and the dazzling light 
outside, the caves were cool and refreshing. We walked with the 
lighted candles as I did with Brother Sergius in June 1926. The 
tombs of St. Mark, St. Jonah and St. Bassa, near the entrance, stood 
as before. We went further. Father Archimandrite told us that 
over 400 monks and nearly 10,000 seculars are buried in the caves. 

We then went into the small underground chapel, where my 
friend, Dr. John Solomentsev, was buried in 1934. The chapel, 
designed by the architect N. E. Willer, was finished in 1939. It 
has a bronze ikonostasis and there is a fine marble and brass-relief 
of the Resurrection of Christ in the sanctuary. Requiem Liturgies 


are often celebrated in this chapel. 


We afterwards went into another chapel, where Father 
Simeon Zhelnin, whom I knew as Father Bassian, is buried. He 
died only a few months before my visit, at the age of 91. For 
over 60 years he lived in the monastery. A megaloschemos since 
1927, Father Bassian was very much in demand as a spiritual di- 
rector. At the end of his life he attained all-Russian celebrity. He 
celebrated the Liturgy daily and working in various workshops 
until the very end. 

People continually celebrated parastasis at his coffin. It 
stands in an opening in the floor unsealed. While visiting the 
chapel I said a few prayers over .the coffin, remembering a quiet 
summer evening of 34 years ago, when Father Poemen predicted 
that Father Bassian would die at a very advanced age in his own 
monastery, respected by everybody. The late Archbishop of Zhi- 
tomir, Vladimir, who was the Superior of the Monastery soon after 
the war, is also buried in the same chapel. He retired to Pskovo- 
Pechersky Monastery from Volyn. 

From the caves we went into the old Catholicon to pray 
before the tomb of St. Cornelius. The Catholicon is now in the 
process of restoration. The ikonastasis and the ikons are renovated, 
walls repainted, etc. The Archimandrite Alipius, professed monk 
of the Holy Trinity Laura in Zagorsk, himself a fine ikon painter 
and artist, did much for the restoration of the Laura. He is re- 
peating the same job in Pskovo-Pechersky. 

We afterwards looked at the Presentation (of our Lord) 
Church. The Archimandrite said that all the treasures of the mona- 
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stery disappeared during the last war. The Germans appropriated 
the entre treasury. What happened to all the wealth, no one knows. 
The Sacristy is now empty. All the sacred vessels of the monastery 
and its vestments are from the Patriarchal workshops in Novo- 
Devichy Monastery in Moscow. The monastery is again rich in 
them. 

We finished our tour of the monastery by ascending to its up- 
per garden and to the walls. The Archimandrite Poemen, now Arch- 
bishop of Tula and Belevsk, and the Chancellor of the Moscow Pat- 
riarchate, while for four years Superior of the Pskovo-Pechersky 
Monastery, built a pavillion on the hill in the upper garden. The 
view from it is fine. I contemplated once more the same view as 
I did on the day of my departure in September 1926. 

Instead of the fresh and windy day it was now hot 
and sunny. It was the peak of summer at its best. I came 
then to the monastery from the West to which I was returning. 
Nowdays I came to the monastery from the East, from Leningrad, 
my birthplace, and from Moscow. My dreams were realized. 

In the evening we went to the Vigil service in the new Catho- 
licon. Over 300 people were present. The service lasted four hours. 
Archbishop Basil pontificated and was assisted by numerous clergy 
vested in blue silk vestments. The Vigil was sung by monks and 
the Acathistos by a lay choir. I attended the service standing in the 
sanctuary. It was an inspiring service as any is always in the Sovet 
Union: flaming faith, prayerfulness and moral strength. 

After the service an old bent monk came to me. I at once 
recognized him as Father Luke, Guest-master of Uusi Valamo, when 
I was there in 1954. He aged much and was over 80. He told me 
that Father Michael is now 86, Father Gennadius is a parish priest 
while Fathers Sergius and John are in the monastery. I also met 
Father Simeon, once Count Sievers. The Magnificient castle of the 
Counts von Sievers in Venden, in Livonia, I used to visit as a child. 
Father Simeon was once a monk of Alexander-Nevsky Laura and 
then in Glinskaya Pustin. He found a quiet haven in the ancient 
Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery. 

I also had a few talks with pilgrims. They came from all 
over the Soviet Union, chiefly from Leningrad and Moscow, but also 
from the Ukraine, White Russia, Caucasus, Siberia, the Arctic and 
Central Asia. I remembered two women, whom I met a few days pre- 
viously in Leningrad. They hailed from Siberia and made a kind of 
an all-inclusive pilgrimage from Siberia to Kiev and to Pochaev, then 
to Zhirovitci, Moscow, Zagorsk and Pskovo-Pechersk. Finally they 
arrived in Leningrad to venerate the relics of St. Alexander Nevsky. 
I realized that pilgrimages were as alive in Soviet Russia as they 
were in the old Empire. 

I could not sleep for some time in my room. Although it 
was the end of July the nights were still merely twilight between 
evening and morning. Besides the night was hot. 
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When I awoke it was already nearly 7 o’clock in the morning. 
Bright sunshine invaded my room. The ancient churches stood 
in all their beauty against the blue sky and the green woods. I went 
to the new Catholicon. Archbishop Basil pontificated. There were 
the same crowds, the same multitude of the magnificently vested 
clergy, the same wonderful choir. Liturgy lasted a long time. There 
were many communicants, especially small children, who also ran 
to the Archbishop for his blessings. 

At breakfast in the Bishop’s House I sat next to Archpriest 
Basil Evstafiev, secretary to the Pskov diocesan Administration. He 
was young, handsome and friendly. I hardly could recognize in 
him the young novice,—Vasya, the canonarch of 1926. He told 
me that only two novices from those years, Vanya now Father 
Hilarion, and Kostya now hierodeacon Pitirim, are still in the 
Monastery as monks. All the rest either died or disappeared during 
the stormy years of the second World War. Some were transfer- 
red to other monasteries. I was not astonished, for 34 years is a 
long period. In Western monasteries I observed a similar phemo- 
menon, when visiting them after a long absence. 

After breakfast the Archimandrite conducted us to the old 
lodgings of Father Poemen, where three Valaam monks now reside 
as in a Skete. We crossed the courtyard and entered the garden. 
Father Luke met us at the entrance and conducted us to the cell 
of Father Michael. We crossed to the old church of St. Lazarus 
with its peculiar ikonastasis of the 18th century. Aaron and Mel- 
chisedek are depicted on the Deacon’s doors instead of the usual 
Archangels Michael and Gabriel, or St. Stephen and St. Philip, 
the Deacons. I know this church well since 1926. 

Father Michael awaited us in his large and bright cell with 
its windows looking to the garden. He was dressed in the full mega- 
loschemos habit and was standing in the middle of the room. He 
was now 86 but I found no change in him since our last meeting in 
Finland in 1954. I know that after he settled in the monastery 
crowds started to visit him in search of spiritual direction and con- 
solation. At one time he received as many as 300 people daily but 
this began to tire him out. He returned to seclusion while Father 
Nicholas, another Valaam monk, suceeded him as the Staretz. 

When Fr. Archimandrite introduced us to Father Michael 
he bowed to us and said to the Archbishop,—“I am very glad to 
see you, Your Eminence, You were for many years a monk on 
Mount Athos. Everything connected with Mount Athos is precious 
to me. From Mount Athos monastic life came to Russia, from Athos 
we learned the prayer of Jesus and many other things.” When 
the Archbishop asked Father Michael, whether he is happy in 
his new surroundings, so different from those of Valaam, the old 
monk answered.—“‘Yes, I am happy. I returned to my father- 
land. I live in an ancient monastery. The cell, church and garden 
are for me a true paradise. I am old and I want to be alone with 
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God, preparing myself for life eternal. The younge men should 
take over spiritual direction. Pray for me and I shall pray for you. 
Please excuse me but our interview is finished. I shall resume my 
prayers and solitude.” He bowed to us and we filed out. Before 
leaving I came to Father Michael and asked his blessing.—‘Yes, 
Serezhenka, I remembr you and our talks in Uusi Valamo. Follow 
my advice. God bless you.” 


We went then to the successor of Father Michael, the blind 
megaloschemonachos Nicholas. When we entered his cell he was 
sitting in a low chair before the ikon of Our Lady, fingering the 
rosary. I understood at once that he practices prayer of Jesus ac- 
cording to the hesychast manner. On hearing our arrival the blind 
monk rose and turned his face to us. He was short and frail: but 
his face was rosy and very fresh, quite extraordinary for a man 
of 80. 

The Archimandrite introduced us. When I came to him he 
took both my hands and said very kindly;—‘“You, my dear friend, 
visited both Mount Athos and Valaam. You talked with experienced 
Staretzi, I have nothing to add to their directions but this, it is 
not enough to know directions but also to practise them. We are 
saved not by words but by deeds. God bless you.” To one priest 
Father Nicholas foretold episcopacy. When he was told that this 
priest is young and married he answered,—“Yes, I know this as I 
know that this young priest wanted to be a monk but was prevented 
from doing so. His time shall come.” To each person present 
Father Nicholas said something. 


We left the Valaam House silently and meditatively. In his 
house Father Archimandrite presented us with some souvenirs of 
our pilgrimage. Our big cars waited for us at the new Catholicon. 
We were unable to visit Metropolitan Benjamin Fedchenkov, once 
Bishop in Paris and later Exarch in Amerca, who lives now in re- 
tirement in the Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery. He was too ill to 
see us. Pilgrims came in droves to the Archbishop for his blessings. 
There were also many children. 


At last we sat in our cars. Father Archimandrite and Father 
Evstafiev were accompanying us to Pskov in their car. They led 
the procession, and soon we passed under the Holy Gate and turned 
eastwards, to Pskov. I meditated for a while on the difference bet- 
ween my first and second departure, and the long years between 
them. 


We stopped for a moment to contemplate the monastery, 
bathed in July sunshine. It looks splendid. We stopped again in 
Isborsk to inspect its ancient church and the castle. We arrived 
in Pskov in very hot weather. The broad river sparkled in the sun. 
The Kremlin rose up on the hill. We drove in to look at the Pskov 
Cathedral and to venerate the relics of the saintly Princes of Pskov, 
Dovmont and Vsevolod. 
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The Cathedral, built in the 17th century, is tall and im- 
posing. It is now in the process of restoration. The Dean of the 
Cathedral showed us about the church. As we were looking at 
the cathedral the Protodeacon came to me. He was abroad 26 
years and returned to Pskov in 1946. He told me that he spent 14 
years in Ugines, in Savoy, in France, where the Exarchate has a 
parish, the Pastor of which visited the Soviet Union in 1952. The 
Protodeacon also knew Father Medvedkov, the former Pastor of 
Ugines, whose incorruptible body is buried now at St. Genevieve- 
des-Bois, near Paris. Fr. Medvedkov, whom I also met was a saintly 
man. 

Within half-an-hour we left Pskov and started to drive to 
Leningrad at high speed. Luga, Gatchina, Pulkovo were succes- 
sively passed by. From the Observatory Hill I saw beneath me, 15 
miles away, Leningrad. The golden dome of St. Isaac shone in the 
sun. The Baltic Sea was like a mirror. The broad Neva ribboned 
through the great city with its churches, palaces and parks. 

The trafic became heavy. Vast, new suburbs of Leningrad 
appeared before us. We arrived. Our pilgrimage to the Pskovo- 
Pechersky Monastery was over. 

(The End) 
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(Continued from page 112) 


RESENTMENT 
An Incident from the “Otechnik” 


A brother came to see Saint Sysoi of Thebaide. “My brother 
offended me,” he said “and I want to pay him back.” The Elder tried 
to bring him to a better state of mind: “Do not judge, my son, leave 
this to God!” But the brother insisted: “I cannot leave this matter, I 
must vindicate myself!” Then the Elder said: “Let us pray, brother!” 
and arising he prayed: “O God, we do not trust Thee any more, give 
up thy care of us, do not retribute offenses, for we shall take revenge 
in our own hands!” 
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Hearing this prayer, the brother fell to Abba’s feet and cried 
out: “I am no more angry with my brother! I do not want to revenge 
myself, I shall forgive him!” And the Elder said: “Believe, my son: 
whosoever suffers offenses patiently, shall easily gain his salvation, 
but one who is angry with his brother destroys his own virtue and 
becomes the slave of the Evil One.” 


CONDEMNATION 
St. Seraphim of Sarov (1759 - 1833) 


We should never condemn anyone, even if we see him transgress 
or remain obdurate in his transgressions. 


Why do we condemn our brethren? Because we do not try to 
knew our own selves. One who is busy trying to gain knowledge of 
himself has no time to watch others. Condemn yourself and you will 
not condemn others. 


We must believe ourselves to be more sinful than anyone else 
and forgive any ill deed to our brother, hating only the devil who 
tempted him. Sometimes we believe a man to have acted badly, where- 
as according to his intentions his action was good. We must also re- 
member that the doors of penitence are open to all and no one knows 
who will enter them first—you who condemn, or your brother whom 
you have condemned. 


Incidents from a Collection of Hermits’ Lives “Paterik” 

One day when St. Isaac was visiting a neighboring monastery 
he noticed a monk who was very negligent in carrying out his duties 
and mentally he condemned the brother. As St. Isaac was returning to 
his cell, he suddenly saw an angel standing at the door who addressed 
him sternly: “Our Lord the Saviour sent me to ask for your verdict: 
What should be done with the brother whom you condemned?” Then 
St. Isaac felt his guilt, prostrated himself, made penitence and asked 
for the Angel’s prayers. “Arise!” said the Angel. “The Lord forgives 
you this time, but in the future, beware of judging a brother before 
God has judged him!” 


The monks of a hermitage gathered one day to discuss the mis- 
behaviour of one of the brethren. Abba Pior remained silent through- 
out the discussion, then he picked up a bag, filled it with sand and 
hoisted it on to his shoulders. He also put a little sand into a basket 
which he carried in his hands. 
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The fathers asked him: “What is the meaning of your action?” 
And Abba Pior answered: “The heavy bag represents my own sins: 
they are heavy, but I have put them behind me in order not to think 
of them and not to regret them. This basket represents the few sins 
of my brother: I have placed them well forward, so that I can con- 
veniently discuss them and condemn my brother. How much wiser it 
would have been to act in an opposite manner!” The fathers listened 
to Abba Pior and said: “This is the true path to salvation!” 


St. Basil the Great (¢ 379 A.D.) 


I believe there are two cases only in which it is admissible to 
speak disparagingly of anyone: first, when we seek advice of some ex- 
perienced person as to how a sinner can be helped to amend his ways; 
and secondly, when it is necessary to warn anyone who, because of 
his ignorance, is keeping company with evil persons, believing them 
to be good... 

Whosoever speaks of another person disparagingly without 
such an urgent need, but merely in order to spread the word, is a 
slanderer, even if what he says is true. 


GOSSIP 
St. Basil the Great. 


Malicious gossip harms all three: the one about whom you 
speak ; the one to whom you speak, but most of all you who speak. 


ARGUMENTATIVENESS 
St. Simeon the New Theologian (Xth Century) 


An argumentative man is like someone who deliberately gives 
himself up to his king’s enemies. Argument is a fishing line baited with 
veracity (defense of truth, self-justification, self-defense) by which 
we are seduced into swallowing the hook of sin. In this manner, hooked 
by tongue and throat, the poor soul is wont to be ravished by evil 
spirits, now rising upwards, now sinking in the chaotic abyss of sin... 


St. John Chrysostom (From his instructions to the catechumens). 


For it is to contend with the Evil One that we have to strip our- 
selves, with him are we to box and fight. Let us learn his grip, on what 
side he is aggressive, on what side he can easily threaten us, in order 
that when the contest comes, we may not feel strange... 


In all ways is he accustomed to threaten us, but especially by 
means of the tongue and the mouth. For there is no organ so con- 
venient for him for our deception and our destruction, as an unchast- 
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tened tongue and an unchecked utterance... Many fell by the sword, 
but not so many as by the tongue... To slip upon a pavement is better 
than to slip with the tongue... 


For the tongue stands in the midst, ready for use on either 
side. You are its master. Thus indeed a sword lies in the midst and if 
you use it against your enemies it becomes a means of safety for thee 
... Sharpen it for the purpose of accusing your own sins. Thrust not 
the stroke against your brother... For this reason God surrounded 
it with a double fortification—with the fence of teeth and barrier of 
lips—that it may not rashly utter words which are not suitable... 


St. Seraphim of Sarov (1759 - 1833) 


Do not open your heart to others without need. Only one in a 
thousand will safeguard your treasure. If we do not keep it safe our- 
selves, how can we hope that others will treasure it? 


With a down-to-earth minded person speak of human con- 
cerns; with a spiritually minded one, speak of heavenly matters. 


When you happen to find yourself among wordly persons, do 
not speak of spiritual matters, particularly if there is no evidence of 
their wishing to listen ... However, when this is really necessary and 
matters come to a point,—speak frankly to the glory of God, because 
a path has been opened. 

Mere talkativeness with people who are following a different 
way of life is sufficient to upset the inner peace of one who tries to 
safeguard his heart... 

... The greatest pity of all is that talkativeness can extinguish 
that fire which Our Lord Jesus Christ came to kindle in our hearts. 
Nothing smothers the fire lit by the Holy Spirit in a Christian heart 
as wordy discussions and talkativeness, — unless we speak to com- 
municate with the sons of divine mysteries, or for the purpose of their 
enlightenment. 


St. Ambrose of Milan (340 - 397 A.D.) 


... IT have seen many saved by silence, but none by talkativeness. 


St. Poemen of Egypt (340 - 450 A.D.) 


What is better: silence or words? Whosoever speaks to the 
glory of God does well and whosoever keeps silence to the glory of God 
does well too. 

Some people seem to keep silence, yet they are inwardly talk- 
ative, for ceaselessly, in their hearts, they criticize their brethren. 
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Others talk from morning till night, yet they have the virtue of silence, 
for their hearts say no evil of anyone. 


Abba Isidor of Mount Pelasium (ft 440 A.D.) 

A wordless life is of more use than a lifeless word; for life 
teaches silently, but a word without life, however loud it exclaims, is 
only a burden. If word and life are one, they fulfill the beauty of all 
wisdom. 


St. Gregory the Theologian (ft 389 A.D.) 


Not everyone should philosophize concerning God, — indeed not 
everyone. This capacity is acquired at no mean price and not by those 
who cringe on earth. I should add too: one may philosophize but not 
always, not in the presence of anyone and not concerning any subject. 
One should know when, with whom, and how much... Just as sound 
and nourishment can harm our hearing and our body, and like too 
heavy weights are harmful to those who lift them and too heavy rains 
ruin the fields, thus can the listeners lose some of their vigor if they 
are weighted down and oppressed by the burden of difficult teachings 
...1 do not say that we should not always remember God (may no 
one hasten to accuse us of this). To remember God is more essential 
than to breathe and, if I may say so, we should do nothing else... I 
forbid not to remember God, but to constantly theologize; or rather it 
is not to theologize that I forbid, as if it were something impious, but 


its untimeliness ; not the teaching of doctrine, but the lack of measure. 


Honey, even though it is sweet, when abused of, can act as an emetic. 
With Solomon I say: “To every thing there is a season.” (Eccl.3: 1) 


St. Pamva, [Vth Century 


Father Pamva, who later became a great scholar of the Holy 
Scriptures, was illiterate when he first came to the monastery. Daily 
he studied under one of the fathers, memorizing psalms. When he 
heard the verse: “I said, I will take heed to my ways that I sin not with 
my tongue,” he asked his teacher to allow him to withdraw to meditate 
these words. Six months went by without Pamva returning to his 
teacher. One day they happened to meet and the teacher asked Pamva: 
“Why have you not returned to continue our lessons?” “I have not yet 
learned these words,” answered Pamva, “I have not yet learned ‘to 
take heed to my ways that I sin not with my tongue.’ ” 

For nineteen years Pamva meditated on the verse before he 
dared say that he had learned it. 
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lil STEPPING STONES 
TRIALS AND SUFFERING. 


Father John of Cronstadt (1829 - 1908) 


... Trials are a great teacher, trials make us see our weak- 
nesses, our passions, our need for repentance; trials cleanse our soul 
and dedintoxicate it, as from drunkedness, they permit grace to pene- 
trate our soul; they soften our heart, they inculcate repulsion for sin 
and confirm us in faith, in hope, in virtue. 


... Unwillingly, faint-heartedly, with grumbling and repining, 
we do submit to the painful hardships we have to bear. We do not see 
the good that results from our accepting them with good nature and 
obedience. We do not want to see that our soul is suffering as from 
obesity, that it has caught the contagion of passions, that it is sick 
with pride, that it is lecherous, angry, insincere, that it is passionately 
attached to all earthly things and that it can be purified and humbled, 
made good and docile before God only by means of bitter, fire-like 
trials, through great hardships... 

... Crucified flesh makes its peace with the spirit and with God. 
But when it is flattered, abundantly and luxuriously nourished, then 
bitterly does it fight against the spirit and against God. It becomes an 
abomination of iniquity ; prayer grows impossible for us, we blaspheme 
and wander away from Him. This is experience. 


... As a mother teaches its child to walk, so does the Lord 


teach living faith in Him. A mother places her child on the floor, 
moves away a little and calls to the child to come to her. The child 
cries out; it wants to reach its mother, but is afraid of trying. It 
makes an effort, takes a step, tumbles...In the same way does Our 
Lord teach a Christian to have faith—He leaves us alone for a while, 


without His help, at the mercy of trials and afflictions... 


... Ordinary iron can look like steel, tin can be mistaken for 
silver, brass for gold and ordinary glass for diamonds, but a trial 
shows up the real worth of the matter. The same can be said of men. 
Many seem kind, humble, charitable, good, simple, pureminded, pious, 
etc. They are tested by—losses, privations, sorrows, sickness, humilia- 
tions... One who has stood trials can be counted on to reach the 
Kingdom, while one who breaks down is untrustworthy, for this shows 
the presence of the alloy of evil... 


...It is interesting to watch nature:.if you plant a tree in a 
large and wide pot or tub, it will have large roots, the tree will branch 
out and will not grow much in height, bearing scant leaves and flowers. 
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A tree planted in a small container, has smaller roots, but grows rap- 
idly and bears rich foliage and fruit. Does not the same apply to man? 
When he lives at ease, in plenty, it is his belly that profits, his spirit 
does not ascend, he brings scant fruit. But when he lives in poverty, 
sickness, danger and affliction,—that is when his carnal being is re- 
pressed, he matures spiritually and brings forth flowers of virtue and 
rich fruit... 


St. John Chrysostom. Letter to his friend Olympia. 

Therefore, let none of these things which are happening trouble 
thee; but ceasing to invoke the aid of this or that person and to run 
after shadows, do thou persistently call upon Jesus, whom thou serv- 
est... But if thou hast already called upon Him and yet they have 
not been dissolved, — such is the manner of God’s dealing ... He does 
not put down evils at the outset, but when they have grown to a head, 
when scarcely any form of the enemy’s malice remains ungratified, 
then He suddenly converts all things to a state of tranquility and con- 
ducts them to an unexpected settlement... 


Father Macarius, Monk of the Optino Hermitage (1788 - 1860) 


... To avoid tribulations is to run away from one’s salvation. 


Mark the Ascetic (Vth Century) 


... Man’s afflictions are the result of his sins and his passions. 
If we patiently bear these afflictions with the help of prayer, they 
will be followed by a happier condition of life... 


..-True wisdom consists in patiently bearing afflictions and 
not accusing others of causing them. 


From a Collection of Sermons of Archpriest G. Diachenko 
(XIXth Century - Russia) 


A man who use to complain bitterly about his povetry saw 
one day a dream. He saw a large hall containing many crosses of vari- 
ous sizes and weights. All the crosses were covered with veils. A voice 
addressed the poor man, saying: “You complain that your cross is 
heavy, that your poverty is too hard to bear. Select your own cross, 
choose one that fits you best!” The man began trying out the crosses: 
the first one he attempted to lift was too heavy, the second one, though 
lighter, was still beyond his strength. A third cross was not too heavy, 
but its edges cut sharply into the man’s shoulders. He tried out all 
the crosses and could find none that fitted him. At last he approached 
a cross lying in the corner of the hall which he had not attempted to 
lift because it looked larger that the other ones. He tried to lift it 
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and exclaimed: “Why, this is the one I’ll take. It is large, it’s true, 
but much easier to bear than all the others.” 


Then the veil was taken off the cross the poor man had chosen 
and he saw the word inscribed on it. It read: “Poverty”. He had 
chosen himself the very hardship which God had laid upon him. His 
cross was the one that fitted him best. 


REPENTENCE 
St. Ephraim of Syria (I1Vth Century) 


Arise from your slumber, enter within yourself, give up all dis- 
tracting thoughts and look: the day is drawing to its close. Think 
brother: many of the brethren who were amongst us yesterday and 
talked to us are no more today. — they were called to the Lord, each 
one to show acquisitions. Understand the meaning of “yesterday” 
and “today”: “yesterday” wilted like a morning flower and “today” 
disappears like an evening shadow. 


Why do you remain indifferent, O beloved one? Why do you 
idle, why do you besot yourself with carelessness as with wine? Why 
don’t you bestir yourself and make efforts? Why do you irritate the 
Physician by refusing to be healed? And when he begins to treat you, 
why do you hide your wounds and then slander Him, because he did 
not heal them? Time for penitence has been given unto you and you 
take no care of it. 


St. John Chrysostom (344 - 407 A.D.) 

Beloved ones! Let no one despair of his salvation. Sin is not 
part of our nature, we have been vouchsafed will and freedom. You 
have blasphemed? You may become an apostle. You are a publican? 
You may become an evangelist. You are a thief? You can acquire 
paradise ... There is no sin that is not smoothed out by repentance. 
Christ chose to pardon extreme forms of impiety for the very reason 
that none should find excuses. 


Don’t tell me: I am lost, there is nothing I can do. Don’t say: 
I have sinned, what shall I do? You have a Physician Who is greater 
than any sickness; you have a Physician who heals with one touch; 
you have a Physician who cures with his will alone and Who can and 
does makes you well. If He has called you forth from non-existence, 
all the more can He reform you who exist already and are corrupted. 
Have you not heard how He took the dust of the earth and formed 
man? How he made flesh of earth? How he created nerves and bones, 
skin and muscles, eyes and hands, feet and all the rest? He took earth 
—one matter; then came creation and multiple parts appeared. You 
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cannot say how you were created? In the same way you cannot say 
how your sins are destroyed. If fire falling among weeds destroys 
them, then all the more easily does God’s will destroy and uproot your 
transgressions and makes a sinner sinless. Do not ask how this comes 
about; do not investigate how it happens, but have faith in the miracle. 
You will say: I have sinned much and my transgressions are great. 
But who is without sin? You will say: I have transgressed heavily, 
more and worse than all others. But one sacrifice alone is sufficient on 
your part; “declare thou, that thou mayest be justified” (Isaiah 
43:26). Confess that you have sinned and this will be the beginning 
of your amendment. Regret, be moved, shed tears. What else did the 


adultress of the Gospels do? Nothing but repent. Repentance was her 
guide and it led her to the Source. 


St. John of the Ladder, (VIth Century) 


Penitence is a renewal of baptism. Penitence is a covenant with 
God concerning the amendment of our life. Penitence is the purchase 
of humility. Penitence is the constant renouncement of bodily grati- 
fication. Penitence is self-condemnation. Penitence is a constant at- 
tention to one’s self, free from all external solicitude. Penitence is the 
daughter of hope and the renunciation of despair. A penitent is a rep- 
robate freed from his disgrace. Penitence is making peace with God 
by carrying out deeds contrary to the sins of the past. Penitence is 
the clearing of the conscience. Penitence is bearing willingly all afflic- 
tions. A penitent is a dispenser of his own punishment. Penitence is 
the strict disciplining of one’s appetites; the mortifying of one’s na- 
ture in its deep feelings. 


Do not be terrified when you fall daily, do not relinquish the 
path of God, stand courageously. Surely the Angel who guards you 
will honor your patience. A wound that is fresh is easy to cure, but 
old neglected wounds are hard to heal and their treatment demands 
many efforts, surgery and cauterization. Many neglected wounds be- 
come incurable. But with God all things are possible (Matt. 19: 26). 


Before we have fallen the demons tell us that God is merciful; 
after our fall they make us see Him as a cruel God. 


Anyone who really labors for his salvation considers a day lost 
during which he did not mourn for his sins, even if on that day he has 
accomplished some good works. 


One who weeps for himself, does not see whether another one 
bemoans his sins or commits them, and he will not judge others. A 
hound wounded by a beast is still more enraged against it and barks 
at it all the harder for the pain it feels in its wounds. 
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We should attend to our conscience, — has it not stopped by 
chance denouncing us, — not because we are pure, but because our 
conscience has grown weary. A true sign of the forgiveness of our 
sins is our feeling that we are God’s debtors. 


There is nothing equal to the mercy of God, there is nothing 
greater than it. Therefore a despairing man destroys himself. A true 
sign of real penitence is a man’s feelings that he has merited all his 
afflictions, both visible and invisible, and that he merits even greater 
ones. Moses, after he saw God in a burning bush, had to go back to 
the darkness of Egypt, perhaps to work again at making bricks. But 
he did ascend again to the Burning Bush, and even to the mountain 
of the vision of God. One who understands this parable will never 
despair. Job reached the depth of misery and then was again enriched 
two-fold. 

Remember that when we return home, we do not take the path 
that led us away, but follow another and much shorter way. 


An Incident Told by Father Ambrose of the Optino Hermitage, 
Russia (XIXth Century). 


God is merciful. There was a man who continuously sinned,— 
and then repented, all his life long. At last he repented and died. The 
Evil Spirit came to fetch his soul, saying, “He is mine!” But the Lord 
said: ““No, — for he repented!” “Yes, he used to repent, but he sinned 
again.” said the Evil One. The Lord said: “If you who are evil ac- 
cepted him again when he sinned after having repented, how can I 
refuse to accept him when he repented after having sinned. You for- 
get that you are evil, and I am good.” 


Father John of Cronstadt 


Repentance can be encouraged by our consciousness, our mem- 
ory, our imagination, our feelings and our will power. Just as we sin, 
with all the faculties of our soul, so should we make penitence with all 
the capacities of our heart and mind. Repentance in words only, with- 
out the will to improve ourselves, without a feeling of grief over our 
sins, is hypocritical. If our consciousness of sin is dimmed, we must 
enlighten it; if our feelings slumber, we must awaken them; if our 
will power grows stale and inactive for our amendment, we must as- 
train it, for “the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the violent 
take it by force.” (Matt. 11: 12) 


Bishop Ignatius Brianchaninov 


I do not advise you to let yourself get absorbed in a fine analy- 
sis of your sins and sinful qualities. Gather them all up in the vessel 
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of your penitence and empty them into the ocean of God’s mercy. A 
fine and intricate analysis of one’s own sins is unsuitable for the lay- 
man; it will merely cause discouragement, puzzlement and confusion. 
God knows our sins and if we constantly turn to him in penitence, we 
shall gradually cure our sinful nature. We should not indulge in too 
fine a self-examination concerning our sins. It is a trap set by the 
Evil One and we can recognize it for such by the effect of confusion 
and discouragement it provokes, even though the appearance seems 
good. 


EFFORT AND LABOR 
St. John Chrysostom (344-407 A.D.) 


God planted in us the knowledge of virtue, but the practice of 
it and the correction he entrusted to our moral choice. 


We need no words and no instruction to know that it is a good 
thing to exercise temperance and there is no necessity for labor and 
fatigue in going about and inquiring whether temperance is good and 
profitable ...This has been a good work of God that he made our con- 
science and power of choice claim kindred with virtue... But the reg- 
ulation of our conduct is left to our choice and our earnest efforts. 
That it is a good thing to be temperate we all understand without 
difficulty, but we cannot without difficulty, without bridling lust and 
employing much exertion practice the rule of temperance, for this does 
not come to us by nature, as the knowledge does, but requires a will- 
ing mind and earnest effort. 


Bishop Theophanes the Hermit (1815 - 1894) 


Comments on the parables of the Treasure Hid in the Field and the 
Goodly Pearl. 


These parables show us what is expected of us. We must first 
recognize the presence in us of the gift of grace; then we must realize 
its preciousness, we must undertsand that it is worth to us more than 
our own life and that without it our life is no real life. The third stes 
is to wish with a great desire to assimilate this grace and abandon our- 
selves to it; in other words to desire that our entire nature be pene- 
trated, enlightened and sanctified with it. The fourth step is the 
will to achieve this by our action and the fifth step is the execution of 
this decision, when your heart abandons all else and delivers itself to 
the action of divine grace. When these five actions have taken place, 
then have we started that process of inner re-birth which will 
progress, slowly or rapidly, depending on our labor and our self- 
renunciation. 
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* * * * * * 


A radiant personality, completely penetrated by divine grace, 
like iron can be penetrated by fire, is attractive. Anyone hearing of 
such a state feels a wishful urge to attain it... But an urge means 
only that our soul knows how to choose what is best. It does not prove 
the presence of everything that is needed under the circumstances. 
One can make an impulsive step forward and stop; a mere impulse is 
inadequate. It is not a burst of zeal that we need, but a thoughtful ex- 
amination of the task, a firm and inflexible decision, together with the 
clear realization of all the effort we shall have to bring, the obstacles 
and difficulties we shall encounter and a courageous inspiration to re- 
sist them unto the end of our days... 


Our soul is ready for action... But readiness for action is not 
yet action. The work has to be begun and continued, loyally, patiently, 
zealously, until it is brought to an end. All we have described so far 
resembles our saw mill: the steam is under pressure, the log is in its 
proper position, the machinery is ready to start. Nothing remains to 
be done but to start the work. This “start” is the fulfillment of all 
the preparatory work and does not seem to add any new element to 
the task, yet the completion of the task depends entirely on this final 
action. Likewise, when our desires have been fused into a decision, 
when our decision has ripened and we have thoughtfully prepared 
everything for the task—there still remains the all-important step— 
to begin. You might say: what is there so difficult about it when 
everything is ready? Yet is the very hardest step of all. The rest of 
the process, including your decision, was an inner one; now your inner 
action has to become part of outward events, has to find its place 
among other activities. Once you have taken this first step, the very 
environment will encourage you to take the next ones... 


Bishop Sergius of Prague 


Our will has to be trained so that it should help us to emerge 
from the turmoil of thoughts and emotions into the realms of another 
kind of existence, — into the realm of light. We submit ourselves to 
sin slavishly, but we give ourselves up to God freely, submerging our- 
selves in the source of light. Certainly, in order to extract ourselves 
by the power of our will from the vain agitation of our daily life, we 
must overcome sin, and to do this we must make an effort, sometimes 
a heroic one... We can profit by life, but it must not possess us. 
Apostle Paul says: “All things are lawful for me, but I will not be 
brought under the power of any’. (I Cor. 6: 12). We have no sense 
of measure in regard to our environment...No passion, no thing 
must possess me, for then I become the slave of the instant. If I have 
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not mastered that instant, then I have brought evil into the world. I 
must conquer evil at the moment it enters my heart. I must apease 
my heart and step over to the side of good. Otherwise, I become the 
slave of evil, lose my freedom, I lose my: freedom of choice. Creatively 
overcoming the evil, sinful nature, which prevents him from being 
begin to realize the joy of each moment of our life. Our attitude to 
every instance of our life ceases to be a mechanical one and we become 
creative. 


Let not the words: effort, labor, asceticism frighten us. In mod- 
ern athletic training tremendous efforts are made: people get up early, 
restrict themselves in food, spend hours in exercise. This, too, is a 
kind of ascetic labor undertaken for earthly aims—for a “corruptible 
crown” (I Cor. 9:25). A Christian needs to labor even harder in 
overcoming evil, we open up in ourselves an eternal source of good and 
happy and deprives him of eternal life. 


St. Seraphim of Sarov (1759 - 1833) 


We should be merciful to our nature in its ills and imperfec- 
tions, and we should bear our defects as we bear the defects of others, 
but we should not become sluggish and we must encourage ourselves 
to achieve a better state. 


St. Anthony the Great (+385 A.D.) 


One day a desert hunter visited the hermitage of St. Anthony 
the Great, having heard much of the feats of asceticism performed 
there. He was amazed to find St. Anthony talking cheerfully to the 
brethren, making good-humored remarks about the events of the day. 
“Is this the severe ascetic life I have heard so much about?” he won- 
dered. The great Saint, reading his thoughts said to him: “Place an 
arrow and bend your bow.” As the hunter complied Anthony said 
again, “Bend it further!” The hunter again did as he was told, but 
the Saint requested him to bend the bow still more. “I cannot, Father,” 
answered the man, “If I bend the bow too far, it will break!” 


“The same applies to matters of faith,” said Anthony. “The 
bow-string should not be stretched too tightly and tension must be 
slackened occasionally !” 


And the hunter went his way, profiting by his lesson, while the 
brethren felt strengthened for further labor. 


HUMILITY 
St. Gregory of Sinai (XIVth Century) 


Those who do or say something without humility are like a man 
who builds a house without cement. It is given to a very few minds to 
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acquire humility and to know it through experience. Those who speak 
of it in words are like people measuring a bottomless pit. We others, 
who are blind, and guess but little of the meaning of this great light, 
say: true humility does not say humble words, nor does it assume 
humble looks, it does not force one either to abuse oneself in belittle- 
ment. Although all such things are the beginning, the manifestations 
and various aspects of humility, humility itself is grace given from 
above. There are two kinds of humility, as the holy fathers teach: to 
deem oneself the lowest of all beings and to ascribe to God all one’s 
good actions. The first is the beginning, the second the end... 


Bishop Theophanes the Hermit (1815 - 1894) 


Avoid the fundamental evil illusion which consists in believing, 
and even worse—in feeling, — that ‘I am something’, when I am really 
nothing. I call this “Self-appreciation.” Attend carefully and consider 
self-appreciation to be your first enemy. Do not let it take a firm hold, 
— it will be your destruction. The Apostles taught us: “For if a man 
thing himself to be something when he is nothing, he deceiveth him- 
self.” (Gal. 6:3) 


... Self-appreciation causes conceit and conceit causes the loss 
of grace ... And without grace, what remains of us?... 

As soon as we set a price to ourselves, in any respect, every- 
thing goes wrong, everything is in danger. A soul that appreciates it- 
self is like the crow in the well known fable, which dropped the piece of 
cheese out of its beak. 


* * * * * * 


Once you have found out what the will of God is in a given sit- 
uation, pray for His help in carrying it out. God preserves you from 
self-confidence. We should make efforts to the utmost of our ability, 
but expect their successful fulfillment from God, remembering His 
words: “For without me ye can do nothing.” (John 15:5). 

You should also be on your guard against a sneaking thought or 
feeling: ‘I am not like all these others.’ Avoid optimistic phantasies: 
“O, now things will start moving! Now everything will go well! How 
wonderful it will be!”” Such day-dreaming ends in humiliation. Beware 
of these dangers and advance... 


Abbot Anthony (Putilov), Optino Hermitage, Russia, 
(1795 - 1865 A. D.) 
(Excerpts from letters). 


... You must believe that a peaceful state of mind is acquired 
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through complete submission to the will of God, without which noth- 
ing that is can be. 


Once I gave advice to a man that he should acquire a more 
humble spirit. He answered me: “I am humble, I do not fight with 
anyone, I do not quarrel; what more can I do?” And I answered him: 
‘Humble people are not vexed with anyone, even in thought, but con- 
sider themselves guilty in everything and sinful; they do not com- 
plain, but thank God for everything.’ 


Try and be humble in your heart. It is such a happy state, 
better than which there is none. A humble person lives on earth as 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. Such a person is always gay and at peace 
and is content with everything. 


If you really want to be free from passions, from mental sick- 
ness and blasphemous thoughts and to learn humility, you must abash 
your insubmissive pride, stamp it down with your feet; thus will thy 
youth be renewed like an eagle’s” (Ps. 103:5) and instead of being 
wilful and sinful, you will become an angel of God, or at least not 
much less than an angel... 


...In reading your letter I was especially sorry to hear that 
you have no one with whom you can share your trouble. Every person 
has his or her troubles, — some troubles caused by intelligence and 
some by the lack of it. Most of your troubles are caused, it seems to 
me, by rationalization and too high an opinion of yourself. Therefore, 
instead of keeping on thinking and talking to yourself, it would be far 
better to say: ‘Do not abandon me, O Lord, do not leave me, hasten to 
my assistance’... And you should act thus in any kind of trouble— 
whether in ill health, or straightened circumstances, in privation or 
perplexity, or in any unpleasant situation. Think less, but turn more 
often, even with the shortest prayer to Christ Our Lord and His All 
Pure Mother, — then the spirit of bitter depression will leave you and 
your heart will be filled with hope in God and joy. 


Meekness and humility of heart are virtues without which you 
cannot inherit the kingdom of Heaven. Neither can you be happy on 
earth or attain a peaceful mind without them. Therefore, pray fer- 
vently to Christ the Lord that He Himself should teach you humility 
and meekness. If humility and meekness are born in a heart, then all 
the other virtues not only become easy, but grow full of comfort and 
divine sweetness and will bring real rest and peace to the heart... 


You confess unto me your weakness; you have neither meek- 
ness nor humility. Neither have I; yet I should possess them, for a 
meek disposition and a humble heart are indispensable virtues with- 
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out which no man can establish the Kingdom of Heaven in his heart, 
nor even have a peaceful mind. So let us beg together our gracious 
Jesus that He might teach us humility and meekness. For anyone in 
whose heart humility and meekness are born, will find the true peace 
of mind, will feel content with everything, grateful for all, loving and 
at peace, will never judge anyone, will never feel vexed... His heart 
will be filled with heavenly rapture and he will feel within himself the 
Kingdom of God: for God grants His grace unto the humble of heart 
only. 


Humble people are always obedient. Try not to be affected too 
much by the weakness of others and do not judge them. Excuse them 
generously and pray God for their amendment, for the paths of men 
are straightened by God and not by us. 


St. Ephraim of Syria, (I1Vth Century) 


Humility is a spring from which flows all which is good; pride 
is a well from which flows all that is evil. 


From an Ancient Collection of Lives of Saints 


To one of the brethren the Evil One appeared under the guise 
of an Angel of light, saying: ‘I am Archangel Gabriel sent unto you!’ 
The Elder answered: ‘Are you sure that you have not been sent by 
someone else? For I am certainly unworthy of having angels sent to 
me.’ Immediately the Evil One disappeared. The Fathers said: “Even 
if an Angel appears unto you, do not receive him confidently, but 
humble yourself and say: ‘I am living in sin and am not worthy of 
seeing Angels.’ ” 


The clearer the water, the more noticeable in it are the small 
grains of sand it contains. When a ray of light penetrates into a 
room, it makes apparent. millions of dust grains floating in the air, 
which we could not perceive before. The same is true of the human 
soul: the purer it is, the more light penetrates it from above, the 
more it notices its own defects and sinful habits. The higher is the 
moral and spiritual life of a man, the more humble he is in the con- 
sciousness of his sinfulness. 


* * * * o* * 


Hearing some people say: “We have seen angels,” the Elder 
said: “Blessed is he who always sees his own sins.” 
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Elder Paisius Velichkovsky 


Humility is as necessary for our salvation, as breathing is for 
the life of our body. Many saints labored in many different ways, but 
without humility no one was saved and no one can be saved. There- 
fore, anyone who wishes to save his soul must sincerely believe him- 
self to be the least one of all in the eyes of God and in every transgres- 
sion see only himself to be at fault and no one else. 


Saint Seraphim 


Where there is no light, there is complete darkness. Likewise 
without humility, there is nothing but darkness in man. 


OBEDIENCE 
Metropolitan John Maximovich (1651 - 1715) 


The shortest way to God is to conform in all things with His 
will. 


Saint Isaias the Hermit (IVth Century) 


Be watchful and keep yourself in constant readiness to submit 
fully to the will of God, even if this obedience involves discomfort, 
slight or great, even if it endangers your life and may lead you to lose 
it. Remain constantly in the expectation of great temptations, trials, 
dangers, sudden death, so that these events would not find you un- 
prepared. 


Saint Gregory of Sinai (XIVth Century) 


Many people, though they act in accordance with the com- 
mandments, are like wayfarers who seem to follow the way, yet remain 
outside a city instead of reaching it. For they travel without sense or 
method, take wrong turnings at crossroads and thus deviate from the 
king’s straight highway. In other words, they mistake vices which 
are near to virtues for the actual royal road. For the true fulfillment 
of commandments requires not merely forbearing from excesses or 
defects, but demands an aim acceptable to God, that is, the desire to 
fulfill in everything God’s will alone. If we do not work thus, then all 
labor is in vain; for without this it is impossible to follow “the right 
ways of the Lord ;” whatever he does, man must keep this aim before 
him. 

(to be continued) 
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